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Editor's Zable. 


BEAUTY Spots.—From the Rev. A. Salis- 
bury we have received a beautiful Italian 
queen, with three spots on her back ; the 
one on the tip of the body rather obscure in 
the dark rings, so common on queens. Her 
progeny are really beautiful to look upon, 
and she is exceedingly strong and prolific. 
Friend Salisbury has some of the very 
choicest stock, and this is one of his best. 

(@~ Through the kindness of Messrs. 
Thurber & Co., of New York, we have a 
copy of a ‘‘Manual of the Apiary,” in 
Italian, by Luigi Sartori, of Milano. It con- 
tains 530 pages, and has many useful items 
which we shall translate and publish in the 
JOURNAL from time to time. It contains, 
among other things, many receipts for man- 
ufacturing articles with honey, such as 
confectionary, &c. 

Also from M. Hamit, editor of L’ Apicul- 
teur, of Paris, a Bee Dress, inade of steel 
wire and cloth ; added to our museum. 

(= On the night of Monday, Aug. 19, 
some vile wretches wantonly mutilated and 
destroyed 51 colonies of bees, belonging to 
Mr. George Grimm, son of the late Adam 
Grimm, of Jefferson, Wis. The hives were 
discovered next morning tipped over, and 
many of them smashed up, and the colonies 
ruined. Mr. Grimm was absent from home ; 
his uncle, Christopher Grimm, took care of 
the bees, doing the best he could to 
repair the damage, and offers a reward of 
$100 for the conviction of the miscreants.— 
It would have been well had they been 
caught in “man traps,” and left to the 
mercy of the bees themselves. We fancy 
they would have seen chain-lightning—lots 
of it—and would never have wanted to 
disturb bees again. 























Queens Duplicating Themselves. 


This subject should now be thoroughly 
discussed, tested, and settled. Friend 
Moon has sent us the following proposition, 
which should be accepted by those who 
claim that pure queens will invariably du- 
plicate themselves in their queen progeny. 
Friend Moon says : 

tome, Ga., Aug. 14, 1878. 

Our remarks in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for August, about queens dupli- 

-ating themselves as to color, in their 
queen progeny, has caused quite a sensa- 
tion with some queen-breeders. They have 
written us that they have queens that will 
duplicate themselves every time in their 
queen progeny. Mr. Editor, its barely 
possible that they have some of friend Gra- 
venhorst’s ‘‘ Princesses.” We certainly 
hope so. While we claim to breed the 
Italian bee in all its purity, and as fine as 
are raised in this country, we must confess, 
that if any of our friends have got such 
queens, they are certainly ahead of us.— 

Je were once taught that “it is not all 
gold that glitters ;” so we think of queen 
rearing. We will now make the following 
proposition : 

To the person who will send to the Editor 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL a pure 
Italian queen, ‘that will duplicate herself 
every time, as to color in her queen progeny 
—we will send two good colonies of pure 
Italian bees. 

THE TEST. 

The Editor, to whom the queens are to be 
sent, shall raise twelve queens from the 
queen sent, and in case the twelve are all of 
a uniform color, a fac simile of their 
mother,—the person sending such queen 
shall receive, from us, two pure colonies of 
Italian bees. 

In case they are not all alike and of uni- 
form color, the one accepting the challenge 
shall send to the Editor, for his trouble, five 
pure, tested queens. Let those who have 
these princesses now come to the front, or 
haul in their flags. A. F. Moon. 


(to At the Burlington Convention we 
were awarded a “Cyprian” queen, to be 
sent us by Mr. Haines. He sent four—three 
were received dead and returned, and the 
one that was received alive is a vile 
**hybrid,’ which we also returned ; her 
presence in our apiary was offensive—all 
else being pure. She was of fine appear- 
ance, and in Jast month’s JouRNAL we 
ealled her “Italian,” assuming her ‘ inno- 
cent till proved guilty ” by her progeny.— 
If Mr. Haines has any pure stock, we have 
yet to learn the fact. We have received 
many complaints of the vile trash he is 
sending out. A mistake may sometimes be 
made by the best of us, but we fear the 
greatest mistake yet made, was to give 
credence to any of his statements. 











(=~ The Minnesota State Agricultural 
Society will hold their Twentieth Annual 
Fair at Saint Paul, on September 2d, 3d, 4, 
5th, 6th, and 7th. We acknowledge an 
invitation to be present, but shall not be 
able to attend. We hope honey-producers 
will have a good Honey Show there. 

(= Friend W. H. Ware, of Bayou Goula, 
La., suggests that the time for Reports to 
be sent in for the South, should be extended 
to Dee. Ist, so as to include the year’s 
business in that region. Accordingly, we 
extend the time for the Southern States to 
Nov. 15th, when we hope full reports will 
be sent in. 





made an addition to their Honey Knives.— 
It consists of a tin back, fastened to the 
Knife by a wire clasp hitching into the 
holes, as seen in the cut. This movable- 





back is intended to hold all the cappings 
on the knife, and is to be used by those 
who lay the comb flat on a table when un- 
eapping. Others can take it off in an 
instant and use it without. We have just 
| been using it, and find that it works like a 
charm. The beveled edges facilitate the 
use of the Knife, and are quite an advan- 
tage, saving both time and labor. 


_— -_-—_--— 


(@s" By the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine for 
August, we learn that friend A. J. King’s 
health is still very poor. So much so that 
he is unable to attend to business. He re- 
marks that the business of the office he has 
placed into good hands. We hope he will 
soon recover. 

- —~> ++ <p -+ oe - 

("Friend Martin’s small honey pack- 
age, advertised on another page, is a nice 
thing—and will sell lots of honey to chil- 
dren. It is a novelty—and a blessing at the 
same time, as it gives the children healthy 
sweets in place of the poisonous candy sold 
by confectioners. 


-_-——2) + t— 
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(38 The Sorrento Saw for attaching to any 
sewing machine, advertised in another 
column, is a nice thing, and may be seen in 
our Museum. 











Our National Convention. 





One fact that stands out conspicu- 
ously upon the threshold of our honey 
interests, and confronts us with its 
importance, if we wish to open the 
eyes of the world to the superiority of 
our product, is the marketable shape of 
our packages, and the general ad- 
vantages of an American market. We 
should patronize our National Conven- 
tion more, and encourage the Honey 
Show established in connection with it, 
in every possible way. 

We should never permit another op- 
portunity like the present Paris Expo- 
sition to escape us, without exhibiting 
to the world the wonderful perfection 
of our system of management, the ex- 
cellence of our honey, and the great 
resources of our country. 

We call particular attention to the 
following notice by the Executive Com- 
mittee calling the Convention : 


Executive Committee of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention, P. O. Box 3895, N. Y. 


To the Bee-Keepers of the United States: 


We respectfully invite your aid and co- 
operation in enlarging this organization, 
until it shall include in its membership the 
pame of every honey-producer and other 
person interested in the development of this 
great industry. Every trade, occupation, 
profession, or industry in the literary, 
moral, or material pursuits of life has its 
guild, union, or association, whose purpose 
it is to foster the interests of the class they 
represent, and these organizations have 
been found powerful and efficient agents. 
The honey interests of this country are co- 
extensive with our land and employ thou- 
sands of laborers, requiring for its develop- 
ment a large amount of capital, and forms 
the basis of prosperity for a large circle of 
people, and by effective organization its im- 
provement can be greatly fostered and 
maintained. A large class of bee-keepers 
in the United States have been standin 
still in bee-matters while others have movec 
on and produced a greater abundance and 
at a less cost. By organization we are bet- 
ter able to disseminate accurate informa- 
tion concerning the crops, the best methods 
of cultivation, the latest improvements in 
hives and implements, and their effective- 
ness, and can advertise our products, ahd 
impress upon the world the magnitude and 
importance of the pursuit we follow. The 
— reports of these gatherings, pub- 
ished as they are in the leading periodicals 
of the land, are powerful public instructors, 
and in no other way can we secure this 
great assistance so well as by organization. 
The representative system would place our 
National Association on a firm basis and 





develop its usefulness exceedingly. We 
hope to secure a large attendance of dele- 
gates from local organizations. These dele- 
gates can easily be sent if the societies will 
bear a portion of their expenses. Please 
— this matter prompt and hearty atten- 
ion. 


The annual convention of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in the 
Cooper Union, New York City, commencing 
12 m. on Tuesday, the 8th of October, 1878. 

The exhibition of bees and their products 
will be held at the American Institute. All 
exhibits intended for this show should be 
directed to the National Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, care H. K. & and F. B. Thurber & 
Co., N. Y., who will receive and place them 
in position. Although we have been granted 
liberal space, we have reason to think every 
inch will be occupied; therefore applica- 
tions for room should be forwarded at once 
to the Executive Committee of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, P. O. Box 3895, 
New York City. No applications for space 
will be received after September 20, 1878. 
Bee-keepers who cannot attend in person 
will please forward us all the interesting 
information they can at once. Working 
bees can he exhibited, and arrangements 
made for their flight. Answers will be 
cheerfully given to specific inquiries. 

Respectfully, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Bee-Keepers’ Nutional Convention. 

We would suggest that, this fall, 
everything calculated to interest, not 
only bee-keepers, but the great outside 
world, in our branch of industry, be 
contributed to the National Conven- 
tion. To bring up prices, every outlet 
for our honey must be cultivated, and 
every method of advertisement taken 
advantage of. Petty prejudices should 
be sunk and the hearty co-operation of 
all honey-producers given to this enter- 
prise. Bees and their products, in 
every conceivable shape and _ style 
should be shown ; photographs of apia- 
ries and leading bee-men, as well as 
various kinds of models, observation 
hives, &c., will add largely to the inter- 
est and appearance. 

We understand that ample provision 
will be made for exhibiting all such 
things ; and we have no doubt that the 
exhibition of honey and attending the 
Convention and honey show will attract 
a great many apiarists to New York, 
this season. We understand that there 
will be no medal offered, but a very 
beautiful recognition in the shape of 
a diploma will be awarded to meritori- 
ous exhibits. 











Bee-Keeping in England. 


Weare exceedingly pleased to notice 
the rapid strides that are being made 
in England towards a degree of perfec- 
tion heretofore undreamed of, for 
stately Old England, in the scientific 
management of bees. That excellent 
periodical, The British Bee-Journal 
fairly bristles with the subject of ad- 
vancement in bee-culture, and rational 
and scientific management. Bee and 
Honey Shows are abounding in almost 
every county, while the National Soci- 
ety, called the ‘‘ British Bee-Keepers’ 
Association,” shows a wonderful state 
of prosperity. Its lady President, the 
liberal and very popular Baroness 
Burdett Coutts, has subscribed $125.00, 
and its energetic honorary Secretary, 
the Rev. Herbert R. Peel, has sub- 
scribed $100.00 towards defraying the 
expenses of the Honey Show, which 
took place last month, in the Royal 
Horticultural Gardens, at South Kens- 
ington, London. 
to be alive on the subject of ‘*‘ How to 
produce the best honey in the most 
marketable shape.” 
ber of members of its National Society 
is about 160, and the plan adopted as to 
membership is quite interesting. It 
presents a key to financial ‘* success,” 
as well as how to get up an interest in 
bee-culture that cannot fail of being 
abiding. It is this: 

Those members whose annual sub- 
scription is $5 and over, are eligible for 
election on the Board of Directors or 
Managing Committee, while all others 
are entitled to one vote in such elec- 
tion, for every dollar subscribed. 

They have a tent erected, and in it 
the various manipulations of the 
apiary are performed competitively.— 
A circle of twenty feet in diameter in 
the centre being devoted to the manip- 
ulations, while a promenade of six 
feet wide,encircling it, is reserved for 
visitors. This presents an idea for our 
National Society to think about— 
something that will give it an impetus, 
heretofore unheard of. 


All England seems | 








The presentnum- | 
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These manipulations are just the 
thing to create an interest, to bring 
together not only the experts, but 
those who need instruction in scientific 
management. 

We feel assured of this, by the expe- 
rience of the past year, in the apiary of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, in this 
city. How often do we find one of the 
greatest attractions for our visitors to 
be allowed to witness manipulations 
with our bees! Some have had but a 
limited experience with Italians ; oth- 
ers as limited an experience with the 
manipulations of the apiary, especially 
upon scientific principles. And often,as 
they retire, do they say—‘ It has been 
the greatest treat of my life. I am 
delighted with what I have witnessed 
in the apiary, as well as in the Museum 
of modern appliances.” 

We do hope our National Society 
will, at the next meeting, take advance 
ground and either foster, encourage or 
inaugurate an Exhibition, not only of 
apiarian implements and honey, but 
also of manipulations with bees. Offi- 
cers with energy and ability to manage 
can easily be secured, who will make 
the Honey and Bee Show a success, 
from its very inception. It can be 
done, and, we think all will say, it ought 
to be done. 

Would it not be well for the National 
Society to offer medals as prizes, to be 
awarded at the Honey and Bee Shows 
of the different State and District As- 
sociations within its limits ? 


What do bee-keepers say about these 
crude thoughts ? We shall esteem ita 
favor if those interested will, within 
the next 10 days, send us their opinion. 
Being Secretary of the National Soci- 
ety, we will collect, classify and pre- 
sent them to the Society at their meet- 
ing next month, and endeavor to have 
the Society inaugurate some good, 
practical work, in this direction. We 
hope to obtain hundreds of responses 
to this request within the next ten or 
fifteen days. What is done must now 
be done quickly. If our ideas are of 
any value, back them up—if not, kindly 
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show us the “more excellent way.”— 
This we ask, especially as we desire 
the welfare of the Association and the 
advancement of bee-culture. 





Honey.—The Baltimorean, of Balti- 
more, Md., reviews our pamphlet on 
Honey, and after enumerating the con- 
tents, adds: ‘‘We learn from this 
pamphlet much about honey which it 
would be well for mankind generally 
to know. Pure honey should be always 
freely used in every family, and honey 
eaten upon wheat bread is very benefi- 
cial to health.” The Baltimorean is 
right —it WOULD be well for mankind 
in general to know it; and thus save 
much of the sickness and suffering 
now prevalent in the world. 
pe 

ANGERED BEEs.—G. Henderson, of 
Ealing, England, gives the following 
instance of bees wreaking vengeance 
on an innocent hen and seven chickens, 
for supposed injury to their hive. In 
the British Bee Journal for July, he 
says : 

**On returning home about mid-day, 


a short time ¢ 60. I was informed that 
my bees had, during the morning, been 








with seven, fine, heaithy chickens, 
under a coop, had been placed within 
two yards of one of my hives. Sud- 
denly the bees had rushed out and 
attacked their —— neighbors, 
stinging them most mercilessly. The 
hen and chicks were at once taken into 
the house, but although every care was 
taken to remove the stings, &c., six of 
the chickens succumbed in a very short 
time; the seventh, being at the time, 
I presume, under the sheltering wing 
of its mother, had not been touched.— 
The hen-mother was a sad sight, her 
head and neck were literally bristling 
with stings, and her eyes closed up.— 
She seemed to suffer much pain, and 
for two days was unable to eat ; on the 
third day one eye Opened, and on the 
fourth the other. After that, she 
gradually threw off the effects of the 
virus, and at the end of the week she 
was herself again. I had no difficulty, 
on opening the hive that was next the 
coop, in discovering the cause of this 
fierce onslaught. A bar, which barely 
reached the sides of a super, had fallen 
into the midst of the astonished bees 
and they, fancying their domicile had 














been attacked, had rushed out witha 
full and fell purpose of wreaking ven- 
eance on their disturbers. The pun- 
ishment inflicted was indeed short, 
sharp, and decisive; but, as is too 
often the case with higher-reasoned 
beings, the innocent suffered for the 
guilty.” 


— ee 





ARTIFICIAL.—Newton, seeing a fall- 
ing apple, asked, why? Franklin, upon 
witnessing the lightning’s flash, ask- 
ed, why? Fulton, perceiving the force 
contained in steam, asked, why ?— 
Thousands of scientific discoveries 
have resulted from some one asking 
why? When we hear persons call Comb 
Foundation ‘ artificial,” we naturally 
ask, why? Artificial is ‘“ wnnatural,” 
fraudulent,” an “imitation!” What 
is there unnatural about Comb Founda- 
tion? Is the wax wnnatural? Does 
melting, and dipping a board in it, 
make it a fraud? Does peeling off the 
cooling sheet of wax from the board 
make it an “‘ imitation?” Or running 
it between rollers, pressing configura- 
tions into it, make it unnatural? If 
so, why do the bees take to it so natu- 
rally, instantly siezing it, building it 


: ; ; ; | out into beautiful cells, in whi 
guilty of a sad misdemeanor. A hen | : ‘ eneadiny 


raise their brood or store their honey ? 
Is not everything genuine, natural and 
real? Then why, in the name of com- 
mon sense, should it be called * artifi- 
cial ?”” We much prefer the real, the 
natural, the genuine, be itever so plain, 
to the gilded fraud, or the elegant imi- 
tation! Don’tyou? Let all ask, why? 
An honest doubt often leads to greater 
truth ! 


en So oe 


g That “ floating apiary ” of Mr. C. 
O. Perrine’s has passed St. Louis and 
is making its way north. The season 
was much earlier than usual in the 
North this year, and Mr. P. did not 
start till May 13th, six weeks after he 
intended, so that it has not really had 
a ‘fair show,” though Mr. P. says he 
is well satisfied with the result, and 
intends to prosecute it with increasing 
vigor, next season. It is pluck that 
wins, usually. 








Shipping Goods by Express. 


DEAR Epitor:—Is it not strange, in this 
enlightened age, with the facilities for get- 
ting information in regard to the rates 
charged for shipping by freight or express, 
that there are so many that order goods and 
direct how to ~y 4 them, and then, because 
they think the charges too high, ‘will not 
take them? I lately ‘received an order from 
Kansas for 15 bee-hives, complete. The 
money was sent with order, with instruc- 
tions to send by express immediately. I did 
so by the next express, but I had to guaran- 
tee the charges, and on receipt of the hives 
the charges were so high that the party or- 
dering them refused to take them, and L 
have had to pay charges and hold the hives, 
and he loses the money sent for them. The 
charges were $30.90 ! ! R. R. MurpuHy. 

It is very often that those who live in the 
country have no idea of how exorbitant 
the express charges become for long dis- 
tances. We lately received two hives by 
express on which the charges were $3.50— 
about as much as they were worth. Those 
ordering goods should order early enough 
for them to be sent by freight, and that 
would save all the trouble. Freight 
charges are usually light—extremely so 
when compared with express charges. A 
bee-keeper who was visiting our Museum a 
few days since, made this wise remark: 
“T never wait till I want anything before 
ordering. I always send in advance, and 
then have it ready for use when desired.” 


Ss 

GF Quite a number of very interest- 
ing Honey Shows have been held by 
the British Bee-Keepers this year. We 
notice a list of eighteen Honey Shows 
in one number of the British Bee Jour- 
nal, held at different places in England. 
Prizes were offered for the best Bees, 
Hives, Honey, Boxes, &c., ranging 
from ‘‘one guinea” to ‘ half-a- 
crown!’’ Here is a lesson we must 
learn. We must take more interest in 
Honey Shows, and encourage them.— 
It will be vastly to our advantage to 
do so. 


—_-- —---+ - ——— 

BEE-HIVING EXTRAORDINARY.—The Ce- 
dar Rapids (lowa) Times notices the fact 
that aswarm of bees were in the air over 
one of the streets of that city, and a man 
provided himself with a bush for the accom- 
modation of the swarm when they came 
down. And come down they did, but pre- 
ferred lighting on the man who held the 
bush rather than on the bush itself. The 








bees covered his head, shoulders, back and 
breast as a swarm of bees only could cover 


aman. He stood like astatue, and when 
the swarm was well settled, he extended his 
arms, the bystanders pulled off his coat, 
shook the bees into the hive, scooped them 
gently off his head, face and neck, and the 
entire swarm was captured and cared for. 
The men and boys were almost as numer- 
ous as the swarm of bees, and no doubt 
they were as much astonished as were the 
bystanders when Paul handled the viper in 
days of yore. 


Oi et ~ 


BEES AND THE MAILS.— The late 
‘* instructions”? from the Postmaster 
General have put a quietus on sending 
queens by mail—nearly ruining the 
‘** dollar queen” business. If this were 
the only ** inconvenience,” we should 
not regret it—for such stock ought not 
to be sent over the country either by 
mail, or in fact by any other means of 
conveyance. The exact wording of the 
‘*instructions”’ in question will be in- 
teresting to some, and so we give it in 
full : 


Your attention is called to the following instruc- 
tions from the General] Superintendent, viz 

Post Office Digornaee, Office 1st Ass’t P. M. Gen'l, 

Vashington, D.C., July lth. "73. 

Str: Referring to the correspondence submitted 
by you tw this office, under date of the 10th inst., I 
have to say that bees are held by this department to 
be unmailable matter, and employees of the railway 
mail service, as well as postmasters, should refuse to 
receive them for mailing; but when packages con- 
taining bees are found in the mail cur, the employee 
in charge thereof should deposit the same at the ter- 
minal office of his run, and the postmaster thereat 
should notify the party addressed, by letter. that 
such packuge is held subject to his order, and that 
the same will be forwarded at the expense of such 
party, by such means as he muy indicate other than 
the mails. Very respectfully, 

(Signed,) JAMES H. MARR, 
Act’g Ist Ass't P. M. Gen’l, 
Hon. Theo. N. Vuil, Gen’l Supt. RK. M. 8., Present. 


J. S. Harbison, Esq., the great 
Bee-King of California, and C. J. Fox, 
Esq., the President of the San Diego 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, will send a 
joint communication to the National 
Convention on the subject of ‘* Bee- 
Keeping in California.” It will no 
doubt be a very interesting payee. 

> -- <> ++ o- 

wa private letter from California 
states that the honey crop of this year 
will be about two-thirds as much as in 
1876. In July the white sage yielded 
abundantly, and the flavor of the new 
honey is said to be excellent. 


























California Honey Crop. 





Knowing that our readers not only 
in the West but also in the East, will 
be interested to get facts, relative to the 

Jalifornia honey crop, we give place to 

the following extract from a letter from 
Mr. J. 8S. Harbison, the bee-king of 
California, who has already sent 
several car-loads of honey to New 
York : 

‘*T am now satisfied that the |.-y" 
of this county (San Diego) will be in 
the vicinity of 15,000 cases of comb, 
and extracted enough to run the ag- 
gregate up to 1,000,000 lbs. If reports 
from the four counties outside are to 
be relied on, the yield will fall materi- 
ally below that of 1876, say one-third.— 
The above is the nearest approach to 
quantity this year that can be arrived 
at until the crop is forwarded for 
market. I cannot give any estimate 
of the amount required for this coast. 
There will be heavy shipments of ex- 
tracted honey by grain ships to Europe. 
The volume of the white sage honey 
has not yet begun to arrive from 
apiaries. . 

The extracted honey is nearly all 
being put up in pine barrels, weighing 
about 300 lbs. gross weight; 6 cents 
for good to prime, in bbls. as above, is 
now the price with merchants here; I 
look for lower rates soon.” 


Relative to improvements in packing 
honey, the San Diego Union remarks as 
follows : 


‘* Letters received here last winter 
from Thomas G. Newman, editor of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and from 
Thurber & Co., of New York, advised 
our Bee-keepers’ Association to pack 
their honey in “small, neat, attractive 
cases,” in order to compete with those 
used in the East, and recommend the 
use of the ‘*“ Prize Box.” The Presi- 
dent of the Association was requested 
to correspond further on the subject, 
and in doing so, had_ sent to him by 
mail a sample ‘* Prize Box.” This was 
found to be unsuited to our require- 
ments, as it needed glass, and the cost 
and risk of breakage would be too 

reat. Setting his wits to work, the 

-resident, Mr. Chas. J. Fox, invented 
a sliding lid, placed in each side of the 
box, the use of which enabled the 
dealer to exhibit the honey without 
taking off the lids of the boxes, even 
when they are piled up several tiers 
high. We saw a sample box to be 
sent by mail to Chicago, to show the 





dealers there in what a neat and at- 
tractive shape our producers can put 
up their honey. hey have before 
acknowledged that our honey could not 
be beaten for quality; and now they 
will find we are not going to be behind 
the times in putting it up for sale. 

Mr. Fox, who seems.to be quite an 
enthusiast in the business, has corres- 
ponded a good deal all over the world, 
and made several suggestions and im- 
provements of considerable value to 
our bee-keepers.”’ 





(=~ Our brethren of the press are con- 
stantly placing us under renewed obliga- 
tions, for the very kind but unsolicited 
notices they are giving the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. ‘Though they are fully appre- 
ciated, we could not copy them all. The 
following, from the American Grocer, of 
New York, is but a sample of the many.— 
As heretofore, we shall endeavor to further 
all the interests of the honey-producers of 
America, and make the BEE JOURNAL so 
interesting and valuable to them, that no 
one who is interested in Bees or Honey will 
willingly do without it. If this course 
shall bring us the approbation of good men, 
as well as the praises of the Press of this 
Continent, we shall be amply paid. Here 
is the notice of the Grocer: 


‘** AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL.—We recog- 
nize the fact that this journal is pre- 
eminently above all its competitors, that it 
is full of fire, enterprise and vim; that it 
discusses the various questions pertaining 
to bee-culture with spirit and energetic 
thought; that it is an honor to its Editor 
and to the interest which sustains it. It 
has no individual axe to grind, but it is the 
fearless champion of all that is useful and 
good; steadfast, unwavering, honest ; 
never vacillating or swerving, but true as 
the needle to the pole to the interest of bee- 
keepers. It should be taken and supported 
by every one interested in bees or honey.— 
As an advertising medium, for reaching an 
enterprising, thrifty class of farmers, such 
as bee-keepers always are, it certainly has 
no equal.’ 

22s oe 


Cook’s Manual of the Apiary. 


The following is what the Press has said 
about the above book this month: 


“ Treating the art in all its different branches in a 
clear, concise and interesting manner, showing the 
author’s thorough knowledge of the subject on which 
he writes.”—The Canadian Entomologist. 


“This volume must rank with Henderson’s manu- 
als, and share with them the praise of being an 
indispensable adjunct to every specialist’s library, 
and to every beginner and person interested in bees. 
Itis a scientific book, a practical book, a book of 
‘how to do’ and ‘why to do,’ tersely written, yet 
fully expressed ; a book for the people ; a boox to 
the credit of American literature. The printing is 
well done, the illustrations are of fine order, the 
binding is attractive.’’—Scientific Farmer, Boston. 

















Marketing Honey. 


This department will be devoted to items of | 
interest concerning Packing, Selling and 
Shipping Honey and Beeswax. 


"Stair & Kendal, of Cleveland, O., | 
reports that the finest, whitest comb 
honey is selling there at 16c. 


-_-——-s + - 


t Nice, white comb honey, in 
single-comb sections, is selling in Bos- 
ton, at 16c. per pound. Extracted at 
Se. and 9c. per pound. 
_ he OES 

Gs We learn that friend G. M. 
Doolittle has 5830 pounds of extra white 
honey this season, and friend Betsinger 
about 3000 pounds of the same kind. 


“- eee —- 


ge Thurber & Co., of New York, | 


have received one car load each of ex- 
tracted and comb honey from Cuba, and 
sold most of the comb honey at 17e. to 
18sec. The extracted is thin and unripe, 
causing the cans to puff and burst ; 
this was sold at $ and 9c. per pound. 


- a - 


In England, extracted honey is 
worth, at least, 25 cents per pound, and 
the British Bee Journal for July, as- 
sures us that ‘tif it is very choice, it 
will realize more.”’ Therefore, to ex- 
port our excellent honey to that beau- 
tiful ‘“‘Isle of the Sea” is a happy 
thought—and one which will pay well 
to practice. 

> --+ > +--+ 

g@* A progressive Californian writes 
that he is putting up his honey in crates 
similar to the ‘ Prize Crate,” but hav- 
ing ‘a sliding lid to cover the opening 
on each side, thus saving glass, and at 
the same time protecting the honey, 
giving equally good facility for inspec- 
tion without opening the crate.” We 
are glad to see that this crate is adopted 
as a standard. It will help to bring 
about the much-needed reform in the 
boxes heretofore used. The substitu- 
ting of a slide of wood for glass isa 
good idea for such a long journey. 





tt Voigt, Mahood & Co., of Pitts- 
burg, have received a car-load of Cali- 
fornia comb honey, and sold it out at 
l6c. per pound. 


+> ese 

tt From W. D. Parker & Co., we 
have a sample of very nice and smooth 
dovetailed sections. They are made of 
whitewood, smooth on all sides, and 
are handsome in appearance. The sec- 
tion to hold one pound of honey weighs 
less than one ounce. 


ee eS ee ee 

ts The United States pays annually 
to other countries $100,000,000 for sugar 
and molasses. If the true value of 
honey were generally understood, much 
of this enormous sum could be kept at 
home, greatly augmenting the wealth of 
the country, as well as giving health 
and happiness to thousands who now 
suffer with diseases of the chest and 
lungs, and adding years to the lives of 
the weak and suffering everywhere. 

2° @ ee 

ts A bee-keeper who had his surplus 
boxes made at home, wrote us to send 
him a lot of crates for them—stating 
that they were the ‘* Prize Boxes.”’ In 
a few days back they came, saying they 
would not fit his boxes and were use- 
less. On receipt of one of his boxes 
we were not surprised to find that they 
would not fit. The prize box is2 inches 
deep—his was 24 inches; the prize box 
is 64 inches high, his was 54 inches; the 
prize box is 5¢ inches wide, his was 634. 
The mora! is—if you don’t know just 
what the prize box is, send and get one 
before you get boxes made—for it will 
be the standard hereafter. It will save 
time, trouble, annoyance and expense. 


— —~> +. <p -+ oe 


« This month promises to be a busy 
one for bees. The buckwheat yield will 
be large, and golden rods and fall flow- 
ers promise a good yield. Get all the 
box honey possible, for it sells much 
more readily than extracted. ‘* Keep 
all colonies strong,” is the best of ad- 
vice; uniting or strengthening witha 
frame of brood when necessary to do so. 
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Foreign Dote 


Foreign Items, 
GLEANED BY FRANK BENTON. 


HonEY VINEGAR.—Stir together a half 
pound of honey and a quart of water, per- 
mitting the whole to boil while mixing it; 
then expose it to the rays of the sun, cover- 
ing with light muslin to prevent insects 
from getting in, and in 6 weeks it will be- 
come excellent vinegar, quite as good fla- 
vored as that made from wine. 


Do QuEENS LAY DRONE OR WORKER 
Eecs at WiLL ?—In reference to this 
point, Herr Thormann gives, in Deutscher 
Bienenfreund, the following information: 
“During the past two years | have been 
making experiments with the view of 
breeding larger workers; and to this end I 
have obliged queens to lay worker-eggs in 
drone cells. At the present time there can 
be seen in my apiary a colony that was 
wintered on 7 drone combs, 4 of which now 
have brood in them; no drone-brood, but 
worker-brood in drone-cells.” 


Rorary BEE-Hive.—A German agricul- 


tural journal has a long description, with 7 | 


illustrations of O. Freiwirth’s Rotary Bee- 
Hive. To a Yankee bee-keeper the affair 
would look very much like a cheese-box 
standing on one of its flat sides, having a 
post through the center, attached to which, 
at a little distance from the bottom, is a 
disk; through an opening in the circular 
side the frames are slipped in until they 
touch the center-post, the latter, with the 
disk, being revolvable. Theinventor claims 
that ‘* with closed eyes the apiarist can put 
the frames in place without crushing a 
single bee.”? Germans are certainly very 
atient, and, one would think, never in a 
urry. 
incnopucine QUEENS. — Herr Benedict 
Broglio states in the —_ number of Der 
Bienen-Zuechter, (Strassburg), that since 
the spring of 1876, he has practiced, with 
uniform suecess, the following method in 
introducing queens :— The bees of the hive 
to which the queen is to be introduced are 
brushed from the combs into a box, then 
dampened with fresh water, and poured 
down before their hive, the queen being 
ermitted to crawl into the hive with the 
uzzing bees. Of course before this opera- 
tion is commenced it is necessary to remove 
the queen that is with the colony at the 
time, or in case queen-cells are present, to 
destroy them when the bees have been 
shaken from the combs. 


ComB FOUNDATION.— Der Elsaessisch- 
Lothringische Bienen-Zuechter published 
in Strassburg, contains, in the July number, 
the following editorial notice, and the arti- 
cle on comb-foundation, which is printed in 
this month’s JouRNAL: ‘*Comb founda- 
tion finds in our worthy co-laborer, Herrn 
Dr. Reisser, President of the Leberau sec- 
tion, a zealous defender. Those of our 
readers who are familiar with the French 
language have a clear exposition of the sub- 
ject in Dr. Reisser’s first letter, which is 








ublished in this number. The author will 
urnish a series of letters on this important 
topic. In the present letter he gives the 
history of comb foundation and a statement 
of its unmistakable value in the rational 
management of bees. We may add that Dr. 
Reisser manufactures his comb foundation 
himself, and has worked out and tried prac- 
tically everything which he will communi- 
cate in his letters. 

“A not less eloquent defender of comb 
foundation is Herr Huber, teacher in Nie- 
derschopfheim, the possessor of one of the 
largest and finest aplaries in Southern Ger- 
many, and founder of the apiarian society 
of the Grand Duchy of Baden. ‘I was for- 
merly adisbeliever in comb foundation,’ 
says Herr Huber, in the last number of the 
Eichstaedter Bienenzeitung, ‘but I ac- 
knowledge now that | was wrong. It is 
true that one can follow bee-culture without 
movable-comb hives, also without comb 
foundation. I have been able to get along 
40 years without them, and since they are 
very dear, have, perhaps, through not usin 
them, spared many hundred marks. But it 
was only in the year 1877 that I came to 
understand the truth in regard to this mat- 
ter—that avoiding expenditures where they 
should be made, was not saving. Every 
apiarist knows how disagreeable and harm- 
ful to the bees drone-combs in the brood- 
nest are; yet, though I had employed al- 
ways every known means to prevent the 
construction of drone-comb in the brood- 
nest, was contending with this con- 
tinually.’ Inthe summer of 1877, Her Huber 
omen 300 frames of comb foundation in his 
lives, and with the exception of 2, they 
were all built out with beautiful worker- 
cells. Every practical bee-culturist knows 
the value of such a result. Comb founda- 
tion costs considerable, it is true; but the 
a resulting from its use is much greater 
than the outlay required. Somuch in regard 
to the question of artificial combs.” 


> —>-- -— - 


Translated from L’Apiculteur Alsacien-Lorrain, by 
FRANK BENTON. 


Comb Foundation. 


To M. H. Apiculturist at Riquewihr. 

My Dear FrRIEND:—In writing to me 
that you will only decide in reference to the 
employment of artificial combs, after an 
acquaintance from A to Z, with all the ad- 
vantages which they present, and with the 
faults from which, certainly, they are not 
exempt, you show yourself to be a prudent 
mau—one who does not wish *‘to buy a cat 
in a sack;” but in asking of meall this in- 
formation, you deceive yourself concerning 
the importance of my experience and the 
value of my judgment. [am not infallible; 
far from that; therefore 1 would not wish 
to impose my opinion upon you; neverthe- 
less, as it is your desire, I will endeavor to 
serve to you (though in somewhat broken 
sentences), what I have, by hook or crook, 
learned concerning the subject which en- 
gages your attention. 

Very early in the use of movable combs, 
apiarists finding that empty frames, or 
frames simply furnished with comb-starters 
when placed in a hive during the months of 





April, May, or June, were filled in greater 
part with drone-comb, sought for the means 
of restraining. if not of suppressing wholly, 
this work so prejudicial to their interests. 
These efforts remained unavailing for a 
long time, and hardly 15 years have passed 
since the first practical result was obtained. 

Mehring, a cabinet-maker of the Pala- 
tinate, was the Archimedes, and stated the 
question which, of itself. ought to have 
been a ray of light for all the seekers: ‘‘ By 
making sheets of wax having upon their 
surfaces impressions resembling the base of 
the cells, and fixing them in the habitations 
of the bees, is it not possible that the latter 
would follow the indication given and 
would continue to build upon these bases in 
the manner desired?” The reply was not 
waited for. Two little boards of hard wood, 
upon which had been engraved the hexa- 
gonal bases of the worker-cells, served as a 
mould. The sheets, imperfect as they were, 
were accepted by our industrious insects, 
and. to the great joy of the inventor, were 
filled out with cells formed and finished 
upon the ridges or edges left by the mould. 

The problem was then solved; but, as 
often happens with useful inventions, the 
fruitful idea once expressed and thrown be- 
fore the public, all the improvements that 
would bring about its application, came 
from without. Dunmler, of Hamburg; 
Kuntz, of Jaegerdorf; Sand, of Gundan; 
Jacob, of Frauenbrunnen, &¢c., advanced 
rapidly in this direction. But no one ac- 
quired the skill of Otto Schulz, of Bucknow, 
who, from 1869, to this date, has shrunk 
from no sacrifice of time and money in 
order to reach the highest limit possible. 
Lightness of the sheet, figuring of mathe- 
matical exactitude, perceptible depth of im- 
pression (1 millimeter—.0394 of an inch), 
purity of the wax; nothing is Jacking that 
would cause the article he manufactures to 
hold the first rank among productions of 
this kind. But have we arrived at the limit 
of progress? I do not believe we have. In 
fact has not M. Junger sent, within a month, 
to many native and foreign apiculturists, 
samples of artificial comb, one surface of 
which had cells wholly finished, promising 
to send them shortly a trial piece having 
the same sort of cells on both sides. 


But wait a little. Let us consider the 
value of what we already possess, that is to 
say. of sheets simply figured. It is now 
admitted that every pound of comb made 
by the bees costs their proprietor a mini- 
mun of 101bs. of honey. Pet us put the wax 
at the highest price, say 2 fr. 75c. (51.15 ets.), 
and the honey at the lowest, say 1 fr. (18.6 
cts.), then the actual loss of the apiculturist 
is 7 fr. 25c. ($1.5485). This figure is ex- 

ressive enough to convince us of the abso- 
ute necessity, if we wish to be rational 
in our management of saving the bees, at 
least partially, this expensive work. How- 
ever, if we have at hand combs full of 
honey, nothing will be easier. The ex- 
tractor will empty them without injury, and 
we will put them back into the hive and 
the bees will fill them again. But these 
blessed combs do not fall from heaven. In 
order to construct one of them, the bees 
consume enough honey to fill the half of 
another one ; then comes the loss of time.— 





Quite a portion of the colony remain in the 
hive to perform this work, and even more 
must be present to keep up the high tem- 
perature necessary in wax-making. And 
the great honey yield is passing outside 
while the workers are occupied within. 

I know very well that more than one 
author, even some of the great masters, 
claim “*that colonies provided with combs 
exhibit less activity than those that have to 
build them. and that thus there is a compen- 
sation.” This statement seems to me, at 
least, too absolute. That bees, turnished 
with organs for the elaboration of wax, may 
be required by nature to put them in use, 
qveryuody will admit; but between the 
wax-producing organs and the organs for 
the production of peer is there a parity of 
functional power ? Who can say that there 
does not exist a sort of correlation between 
the two, of -such nature that when one 
operates more the other operates less ; and 
this for the express purpose of preserving 
the equilibrium of the animal system ?— 
Then how are we to explain the idleness of 
our insects ? Very well, the explanation is 
deduced quite easily from the remedy that 
is employed to stimulate the sluggards. 

If, notwithstanding the sunshine, and 
notwithstanding the honey-yield, your 
stock flies languidly, add to its combs, by 
placing between them one or two empty 
combs ; that is to say, give it more air, and 
everything will return to order. Either I 
am) much deceived. or this momentary in- 
activity only comes from the smallness of 
the apartment; hence, from the too great 
heat which exhists there, and which ener- 
vates the insects as it would man. 

Dr. REISSER. 





How to get rid of Ants. 


During a recent visit to Mr. Humann, in 
Ostheim, 1 had an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with avery successful method 
of speedily getting rid of ants which are so 
troublesome in the apiary. em 4 

One takes small bottles, fills them half 
full of sirup or sweetened water, and puts 
them in the places where the ants have their 
passage-ways, in such a manner as the necks 
of the bottles lean against a wall or board, 
in order that the ants may easily fall into 
the trap and drown. . 

By means of camphor, ants can be driven 
from rooms where honey is stored. ¢ 4 

In gardens, lime-dust operates very de- 
structively upon them. Their hills, after 
being scratched open, are sprinkled with 
Jime-dust, and then hot water is poured on 
them. 

To render jars of honey or preserved 
fruit inaccessible to these insects, place the 
jars in chests whose bottoms have been pre- 
viously covered with ashes or pulverized 
chalk.—Elsaessivche Bienenzuechter. 





(" Comb foundation is a great success. 
This morning (Monday) I found the —_ 
had been laying ina hive into which the 
swarm was only put on Friday night, with 
the foundation.—A London Bee-Keeper in 
British Bee Journal. 
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The Paris Exposition. | in which to exhibit special industries. 
pie | One of these, the ‘“*Chateau de l’In- 
_ —," or ‘ sect,” quite an attractive specimen of 
From our special correspondentatthe | -ystic architecture, with a straw- 
aris Exposition we have received the | thatched roof, was erected by the 
following very interesting communica- | French government, through the per- 
tion: suasion of the various French apicul- 
‘ tural societies. 
SRS Vat This exhibition is open to all inter- 
FRIEND NEWMAN:—The ‘*“‘ Champ de | ested in bee-culture throughout the 
Mars,” a place on the left bank of the | world, for the purpose of encouraging 
river Seine, heretofore usedfor military | inventions, ventilating the most ap- 
exercises, is devoted to the great pur- | proved method of managing bees, ce- 
poses of the Exposition. The main | menting a kindly feeling between pro- 
yuilding, which covers the largest part | ducers and dealers, bringing the pro- 
of it, is a vast parallelogram, in the | ducts prominently before the public, 
center of which is an ornamental gar- | a free exchange of opinions, and other- 



























“CHATEAU DE L’INSECT”—PARIS 











EXPOSITION. 
[Messrs. H. K. & F. B. Thurber & Co. very generously supplied us with two large photographs of the 


“Chateau de I’Insect,” from which we have had the above engraving prepared. The originals we shall { 
have framed and placed in our museum.—ED.] 











den. The allotment of space to each | wise promoting the general interest of 
nation consists of a section of greater | apiarists. 
or léss width, extending from the ex- | The various hives entered the lists 
terior of the building to the central | for competition, display a proof of the 
: garden, making a depth of about 225 | great interest now taken by Europe in } 
* feet. The approach to the building is | this industry; at the same time they 
through grounds elegantly laid out and | are asad commentary upon the ineor- 
ornamented with large trees, which | rect ideas of European bee-keepers, 












have been transplanted. There are , when compared with progressive Amer- i 
artificial lakes and grottoes,also rare | icans. 4 
exotics from the green-houses of the However, when we consider that 


city. On the opposite side of the river | many of their hives came from 
is the trocadero, an elevated plateau of | countries where they still cling stub- 
about 75 feet in height, sloping gradn- | bornly to the idea that a wooden shoe 
ally to it,and which is reached by the | is better than a leather one, it is grati- 
Jena bridge. Through the grounds, | fying to note a tendency toward im- 
covering the slope from the palace to | provement. 

the river, have been erected buildings Icannot help regarding as an unfor- 















tunate circumstance the fact that all 
exhibitors of bees and their products 
were not accommodated under one 
roof, as the display would have cer- 
tainly been much more impressive; 
and many interested—friend Abbott 
among others—would not have gone 
home without seeing all. As it was, 
every inch of room in the ‘‘ Chateau de 
l’Insect ” was assigned long before the 
Exposition opened, and a large number 
of apiarists had to content themselves 
with space in their different govern- 
mental departments. Their exhibits 
were none the less interesting for this, 
but bee-keeping, as an industry, lost 
much of the force it would otherwise 
have had in a grand and united display. 
I presume the multiplicity of other 
sights monopolized so much of Mr. Ab- 
bott’s time and attention that he failed 
to notice, while here, the elaborate dis- 
lay in the American department made 
- Messrs. H. K. & F. B. Thurber & Co., 
for in the July number of the British 
Bee Journal, he says the American ex- 
hibits were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. The Thurbers’ always try to be 
abreast, and to this firm’s enterprise 


the bee-keepers of the United States 
owe a fine exhibition of their honey. 
This firm called particular attention 


to the superior quality of American 
honey; straight, well-filled combs, 
stored in convenient boxes, which are 
in turn packed into neat crates, well 
adapted for general sale and transpor- 
tation. Many people, probably in our 
country, are unaware of the wide range 
of this firm’s trade, and but compara- 
tively few are really aware how much 
labor, capital and pluck, is needed to 
sell even a box of honey or a cake of 
beeswax. It would appear bat simple 
matters, and yet under careful manipu- 
lation of good business men, really im- 
ply vast commerce, wide as the earth 
itself. 

It was very gratifying to me, as an 
American, to hear the prize boxes and 
crates, as well as the very fine honey 
they contained, so universally praised 
by Europeans. Every box was an in- 
disputable witness that although we 
are called young Americans, in the 
present of bee-culture we are really the 
elders of all the world ! 

I cannot refrain from recording my 
regret that some of our enterprising 
bee-keepers did not utilize photography, 
and in this manner illustrate a flourish- 
ing American apiary and our methods 
of raising bees for profit. You know 
how badly Richard wanted a horse and 
how anxiously Blucher or daylight was 
looked for, but you will never know 
with what earnestness I wished for a 


patent bee-hive man. Strange and al- 
most incredible as the statement may 
appear, not one of these indefatigable 
ones were to be seen, and not one Amer- 
ican hive or implement was on exhibi- 
tion! It was refreshing, however, to 
find the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and 
the Bee-Keepers’ Mayazine displayed 
conspicuously! They were nailed to 
the counter of Messrs. Thurber’s ex- 
hibit in such amanner as enabled those 
interested to read them, and they have 
been thumbed until they are ragged. 
Your own very beautiful poster occu- 
pied a prominent position—and these 
were the only specimens of bee-litera- 
ture I saw at the Exhibition. 

All the way from Skaneateles to Paris, 
via Syracuse, New York City, American 
Institute Fair, through the critical ob- 
servation of a hundred bee-keepers, 
across 3,000 miles of the deep sea, on 
the counter of the Liverpool Exchange, 
to the largest establishment in London, 
Hull, Leith, Glasgow and Belfast, back 
to London, across the rough channel to 
finally rest, like a brass kettle in the 
sunshine at the Paris Exposition, came 
Doolittle’s cherry-crate of Honey!! 
What a history this little crate has 
had!!! Ican, in my mind’s eye, see 
friend Doolittle, working over his 
bench at the crate, and the look of sat- 
isfaction which pervaded his counte- 
nance when he first unveiled it, (I mean 
the crate), to his New York friends! 
Why, he looked like the gambler who 
held four aces in his hand and the fifth 
up his sleeve! He knew he could sweep 
the deck! Then, again, see three 
gentlemen bathed in perspiration, dis- 
cussing the merits anc demerits of this 
same little crate of honey; they were 
so long in deciding that ‘the gas was 
turned off and they were left alone in 
the dark in the middle of the night to 
determine its beauty. Lremember what 
a disturber of the peace it became, and 
how the little dictator, after all, has 
obliged the world to acknowledge that 
these boxes are the ‘‘ most marketable 
shape,” and win from you the title of 
** prize box!” 

In the monotony of a sea voyage, 
after all the books and papers had been 
read, and every nook and corner of the 
steamer had been seen, the purser cre- 
ated quite a sensation by announcing 
that as all hands were anxious to be en- 
tertained, he had on board the ship an 
exhibit intended for the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, that he would show them. He 
said upon his ** word of honor,” and 
without the least desire to exaggerate 
the matter at the expense of truth, that 
that which he was about to show them 
had required 20,000 individuals a long 





time to construct, the entire work had 
been supervised by a lady, and from the 
commencement to the completion not 
a single word had been spoken, either 
in directing its construction or execu- 
ting the orders. Neither had they ever 
before, nor will they ever again make 
its like. He proposed, therefore, to 
clear the saloon, and in consideration 
of two shillings each to be dropped into 
the contribution box of the Seamen’s 
Orphanage of Liverpool, (one of which 
almost all steamers carry), to admit all 
that might desire to see this wonderful 
exhibit. It is hardly necessary for me 
to tell you that the little ‘“ cherry 
crate” was again the admiration of all 
beholders. The joke was enjoyed, and 
that crate of honey thus became a silent 
contributor to a great charity. 

There are several other incidents 
quite as interesting, in her career, but 

forbear mentioning them, fearing I 
have already taxed your valuable space 


too much. 
ENGLAND. 


The display made by MEssrs. ABBOTT, 
in this department, is very creditable ; their 
various contrivances are . practical and 
plainly show these gentlemen to be among 
the leading bee-masters. 1 noticed their 
celebrated standard hive and three others, 
an extractor, a wax smelter, supers, &e. 

GEO. NEIGHBOUR & SONS, whose fame as 
bee-men is world-wide, made an excellent 
exhibit, that was in keeping with their 
characteristic enterprise. All their hives 
except the * Philadelphia” are straw ones. 
Although the display 1s large, exhausting, I 
think, their entire catalogue, it was in many 
respects a duplicate of their Centennial ex- 
hibit, and contained little, if anything, that 
would interest American bee-keepers 
enough to adopt. Their observation hive, 
in the Chateau de V Insect, is the best for 
that purpose that Lever saw. They exhibit 
a Bingham smoker with a slight alteration. 

FRANCE. 

BARAT, of Aiguillon, has a working 
colony of bees, in a hive constructed accord- 
ing to his ideas of perfection, also honey 
and wax. 

BEAL CANONERE, of Camnrai, has quite a 
variety of most delicious mead and hydro- 
mel, bottled like wine and handsomely 
labeled. Such a display as this always 
monopolizes considerable of my time, be- 
cause they opened my eyes to new outlets 
for American honey. I had to employ the 
services of an interpreter, in order to ascer- 
tain the particulars of its manufacture. 

M. BEAU, of Mailly-la-ville, had a work 
on bee-culture, also several straw hives, 
filled with honey ; the same style as those 
in use before the days of Huber. Remem- 
bering that a tree is judged by its fruit, 
after looking at this man’s product, I could 
only conjecture the caliber of his book. 

Wipow Burrs, of Villers-sur-Condun, 
makes a grand exhibition of honey and 
beeswax, also numerous hives. 





E. BEvvE, of Creney, makes that sort of 
a display which never fails to attract the 
masses, viz, live bees. These they had 
working in one of their modern hives, so 
arranged as to demonstrate practically 
every good feature in their construction.— 
They also introduced many little con- 
venient contrivances used by them in their 
apiaries. 

M. Deproze, from Reims.—The cham- 
paigne made from honey, and bottled by 
this gentleman, vies, in style and quality, 
with the best manufactured from the grape. 

P. ABADIE FERRAN, of Captiux, shows 
some very pretty beeswax, cast into various 
sizes of cakes, and done up conspicuously, 
so as to attract attention. Their specimens 


of honey have the appearance of old exhibi- 
lives are straw, with 


tion pieces. Their 
movable frames. 

ALBERIC & Bor, of Montigney-en-Mor- 
vand, are represented by straw_supers, 
filled with honey, a drone > and quite a 
neatly printed treatise on bee-keeping. 

ARGANS & Son, of Angerville, display one 
barrel of candied honey, about the color of 
our buckwheat. 


J.P. ARVILET, of Selogney, furnishes a 
description of their method of cultivating 
bees, and exhibits a collection of apiarian 
tools, a few frames filled with honey, about 
the shade of our basswood, besides other 
samples of comb and extracted honey. 

C. A. AUBE, of Carbreuse.—The contribu- 
tion made by this gentleman interested me 
very much. It consisted not only of honey 
and beeswax, but a very superior article of 
aleohol, made from honey. There were 
many others who showed this kind of 
alchohol, but this struck me as the best that 
I examined. 

E. ANMIGNONS, of Berzieux, exhibits 
apiarian implements, honey and a swarm- 
ing apparatus, consisting of a pole with a 
bag on the end of it; also some fumigators. 

BALET Bros., of Paris, make a brilliant 
display of honey-producing plants in full 
bloom. 

BoURDIER & MONTUNCAMP, of Mont 
Boyer, exhibits specimens preserved in 
alcohol, of eggs, larvz, queens, drones and 
workers, artistically arranged, so as to show 
every successive stage of a bee’s growth. 

M. BURGHARD, of Paris, exhibits an all- 
metal honey extractor. 


J. N. CAYATTE, of Billy-lez-Mongiennes, 
manufactures vinegar, made from honey. 
He had on exhibition a very superior 
and wonderfully fine flavored vinegar ; an 
article we might make in America. They 
also have some very nice honey and wax. 


CHARTON TROISSARD, of Dampierre-de- 
Vanbi.—Here we see another and feasible 
way of employing honey. They have a 
great variety of fruits preserved in honey, 
also mead, hydromel and other kinds of 
liquors. All these were taking in looks and 
lucious in taste. 


I might encumber considerable more of 
your space by the enumeration, in detail, of 
a hundred other minor displays in the 








“Chateau de l’Insect,’? but will pass the 
models, drawings and confections, to note 
ina flying manner a few that had to find 
shelter in other departments. 

BRISCOFFSKI, Of Moscow, Prussia, cre- 
ated somewhat of a flutter among bee-men 
with his ‘Perfection Hive,’ which isa 
near approach tofan “ American.” 

ITALY. 


To Prof. Louis Sartori, of Milano, a great 
amount of praise and credit is due for the 
very impressive arrangement of Italy’s dis- 
play, in the general arrangement of which no 
small amount of architectural skill was re- 
quired. The photographic art has been em- 

yloyed in a most liberal manner by the 
talian government, and a series of 50 

splendid views of various apiaries and their 
surroundings add much to this certainly 
very excellent display; nor is this all in the 
picture line. There are 10 large brilliantly- 
colored plates 9x13, the anatomy, &c., of the 
honey-bee, while there are others showing 
the interior of work-shops belonging to 
various bee-keepers, illustrating their man- 
ner of working and arrangement of ma- 
chinery. Photography is a novel and in- 
structive feature of this section. 

The individual contribution of M. SAr- 
TORI, consists of about one dozen differently 
designed hives, all movable frames and some 
of them made of wood; a bellows smoker, 
with long projecting handles; sample phials 
of honey from every province of Italy. Very 
fine vinegar; a feeder with a float in it; vari- 
ous styles of wooden urns and glass jars for 
packing honey in; a very elaborate design 
of his establishment in Italy; queen cages, 
boxes for transporting queens in; veils, and 
miscellaneous shaped knives, and a very 
large assortment of candied honey; frames 
holding one pound of comb honey and a vari- 
ety of ginger-bread, into the composition of 
which honey enters very largely. Also a 
tin extractor, rigged upon a wooden frame, 
and a specimen yd of his celebrated work 
“T,/ Apicoltura in Italia.” 

M. GIOVANNI, of Antignati, had on show 
several hives. 

Count GARTANO, of Milano, had an exten- 
sive display of hives and honey. 

B. BorraMInt, of Bormio, wins the - 
with a very ingeniously-constructed model 
of his apiary; photographs of beautiful 
Bormio and its surroundings; 2 bee hives, a 
large collection of honey and beeswax, and 
a variety of very finely-flavored liquors made 
from honey. 

GUISEPPI’s APIARY is represented by 
handsome views, as many as 8 varieties of 
delightful liquors, 5x6 frames for honey, 
extractors and presses for pressing out or 
straining honey, and an additional attrac- 
tion in a section of cork tree 5 feet long, 12 
inches in diameter, hollow, and filled with 
honey by the bees. 

Italy, not content with the magnificent 
display in her agricultural department, con- 
tinues to interest bee-keepers by her show 
in the department of manufactured goods of 
crude beeswax and the brilliant candles and 
tapers made therefrom. 








JAPAN. 


The Japanese government make an _im- 
pressive exhibit of beeswax and strained 


loney. 
BOLIVIA 

contributed only a box of nice beeswax. 
HUNGARY. 


Wm. Rosenthal of Budapest, Hungary, 
has an attraction in honey and wax. 


NETHERLANDS, 


have on exhibition two pyramids of white 
and yellow wax, and several jars of honey 
and bottles of hydromel. 


PORTUGAL, 
has ten samples of honey and beeswax. 
VENEZUELA 
display a straw super filled with honey; 
also an assortment of white and yellow 
wax. Surplus boxes, filled with comb, and 
weighing 3 pounds each, a limb of a tree 
with honey comb built on to it, and a straw- 
thatched wooden-framed hive, as well as a 
variety of extracted honey in nice jars. 

In the horticultural annex, Louis Corset, 
beekeeper at Cher, France; G. Dumas, 
Saint Remy, France: M. Polizard, whose 
establishment is at St. Denis de Palm; M. 
Malesset Buzancais, Rameau, of Toulon—all 
have very nice and creditable shows of 
honey, wax and hives. 

The Messrs. FreLp, the great candle 
manufacturers, and the largest consumers 
of beeswax in the world (who by the way 
have lately made H. K. & F. B. Thurber & 
Co., their sole agents in America), come to 
the front, as usual, with their magnificent 
array of candles. Surely the little bee her- 
self might verily become inflated with self- 
importance could she be aware of the vast 
traffic her products create. The religious 
pageantry of Roman Catholic countries of 
Europe and America owe much of its splen- 
dor, and more than half perhaps of its in- 
fluence on the mind, to the altar-candles. 
each the tribute of a thousand flowers, col- 
lected by a thousand bees, of all substances 
for the illumination of holy altars, is cer- 
tainly the most appropriate—so pure, se 
sweet in its origin, leading back the 
thoughts to beautiful blossoms and gardens. 
This firm consume ten tons of American 
beeswax per month, besides large quantities 
from other countries. 

I purposely avoided giving a detailed de- 
scription of the various hives &c., for so do- 
ing I would simply occupy your space with- 
out furnishing your readers with any new 
or useful ideas. ARGUS. 

_—_ +e @-o—_____—- 


How TO WINTER.—Those who wish to 
post up on the subject of wintering, will do 
well to read Prof. Caok’s essay as read be- 
fore the National Convention of 1876. — 
Price 15 cents. 
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Honey Used for Cooking Purposes. 





Council Grove, Kansas, July 8, 1878. 

** Will you please give Receipts for Honey 
Cake in the JOURNAL?” M. F. CLUTE. 

Certainly. Instead of dealing disease and 
death promiscuously to those who indulge 
in its use, as do syrups, honey gives man- 
kind, in the most agreeable manner, both 
food and medicine. 

It is a common expression that honey is a 
luxury, having nothing to do with the life- 
giving principle. This is an error—honey 
is food in one of its most concentrated 
forms. True, it does not add so much to 
the growth of muscle as does beefsteak, but 
it does impart other properties, no less nec- 
essary to health and vigorous physical and 
intellectual action! It gives warmth to the 
system, arouses nervous energy, and gives 
vigor to all the vital functions. To the 
laborer, it gives strength—to the business 
man, mental force. Its effects are not like 
ordinary stimulants, such as spirits, &c., 
but it produces a healthy action, the results 
of which are pleasing and permanent—a 
sweet disposition and a bright intellect. 

The use of honey instead of sugar for 
almost every kind of cooking, is as pleasant 
for the palate as it is healthy for the stom- 
ach. In preparing blackberry, raspberry 
or strawberry short cake, it is infinitely 
superior. 

Well-purified honey has the quality of 
preserving, for a long time in a fresh state, 
anything that may be laid in it or mixed 
with it, and to prevent its corrupting in a 
far superior manner to sugar; thus many 
species of fruit may be preserved by being 
laid in honey, and by this means will 
obtain a pleasant taste and give to the 
stomach a healthy tone. One who has once 
tried it, will not use sugar for preserving 
fruit; besides, honey sweetens far more 
than sugar. 

In fact, honey may replace sugar as an 
ingredient in the cooking of almost any 
article of food—and at the same time 
greatly add to its relish. 

Digestion (all-potent in its effects on the 
mind as well as the body) depends largely 
on the food. Poor food received into a 
poor stomach is the cause of many unhappy 
homes—while good, healthy food, received 
into a healthy stomach becomes “fan Angel 
of Peace ”’ to many a household. 

The following are a few of the many desi- 
rable things that may be made, with honey 
as an ingredient : 














HonEY LEMON CAKE.—One cup butter, 
2 cups honey, 4 eggs well beaten, teaspoon- 
ful essence of lemon, half cup sour milk, 
teaspoonful soda, flour enough to make it as 
stiff as can be stirred, bake at once in a 
quick oven. 

HAMBURG HoNEY CAKE.—The flour 
intended for this cake should be well dried 
and sifted, before being weighed; then 
take 12 nmr of flour and 12 pounds of 
honey ; bring the honey to a boiling heat, 
el it in the flour, and mix thoroughly.— 

Jissolve 244 ounces of pearlash in 2 gills of 
rose-water, the evening before; take 1 
pound of butter or lard, 2 table-spoonsful of 
of West India rum, the grated rind of 2 
lemons, the candied or sugar-coated rind 
of 2 oranges, and a very small quantity of 
pounded cloves. The solution of pearlash 
is to be added when the dough has become 
cool, and the mass must be thoroughly 
kneaded. The dough may be prepared 
several days in advance of the baking. 


HonEY Brown CAkKxr.—To 4 pounds of 
flour take 4 pounds of honey, 4 pound of 
pulverized loaf or lump sugar, 4% ounce of 
Canella, 3 ounces of lard, a small quantity 
of cloves, 1 ounce of pearlash, 1 gill of rose- 
water, and 2 spoonstal of rum or French 
brandy. The honey and lard are to be in- 
corporated by boiling, and when again 
cooled off, add the pearlash previously dis- 
solved in the rose-water. Knead the mass 
well, let it stand several days, and then 
work it over again very thoroughly. Some 
persons prefer to omit the cloves, and sub- 
stitute for them pounded cardamon seeds, 
a. lemon peel, or sugar-coated orange 
peel. 


HonEY APPLE CAKES.—Soak 3 cups of 
dried apples over night ; chop slightly, and 
simmer in 2 coffee cups of honey for 2 hours, 
then add 144 coffee cups of honey, % coffee 
cup of sugar, 1 coffee cup of melted butter, 
3 eggs, 2 teaspoonsful saleratus; cloves, 
cinnamon, powdered lemon or orange peel 
and gingey syrup, if you have it. Mix all 
together, add the apples, and then flour 
enough for a stiff batter. Bake in a slow 
oven. This will make 2 good sized cakes. 

Honey Fruit CAKE.—Four eggs, 5 cups 
of flour, 2 cups of honey, 1 teacupful of 
butter, 1 cup of sweet milk, 2 teaspoonful 
cream of tartar, 1 teaspoonful soda, 1 pound 
of raisins, 1 pound currants, 44 pound citron, 
1 teaspoonful each cloves, cinnamon and 
nutmeg ; bake in a large loaf ina slow oven. 
This will be nice months after baking as 
well as when fresh. 


HONEY SPONGE CAKE :—One large coffee 
cup full of honey, 1 cup of flour, 5 eggs.— 
Beat yelks and honey together, beat the 
whites to a froth ; mix all together, stirring 
as little as possible; flavor with lemon 
juice or extract. 

RAILROAD HONEY CAKE.—One cup of 
honey, 1 heaping cup of flour, 1 teaspoonful 
cream tartar, 4¢ teaspoonful soda, 3 eggs 
and a little lemon juice; stir all together 10 
minutes. Bake 20 minutes in a quick oven. 

Honey can be used in cooking avi, 
just as —— is used, merely using less milk 
or water than called for when sugar is used, 
on account of honey being a liquid. 





MILK AND Honry.—Take a bow! of milk 
and break some light wheat bread and also 
some white comb honey into it. This is de- 
licious—the proverbial “milk and honey” 
of the ancients. 

HonEY CAKE.—One quart of extracted 
honey, 14 pint sugar, 1¢ pint melted butter, 
1 teaspoonful soda, dissolved in 1g teacup of 
warm water, 4 of a nutmeg and 1 teaspoon- 
ful of ginger. Mix these ingredients and 
then work in flour and roll. Cut in thin 
eakes and bake on buttered tins in a quick 
Ovel. 

GERMAN HonrEyY CAKE.—Three and one- 
half pounds of flour, 14g pounds of honey, 
4g pound of sugar, 1g pound of butter, 14 of 
grated nutmeg, one-sixth of an ounce of 
ginger, 4 of an ounce of soda; roll thin, cut 
in small cakes and bake ina hot oven. 

CHEAP HoNEY TEA CAKE.—One teacup 
of extracted honey, 14 teacup of thick sour 
cream, 2 eggs, 14 teacup of butter, 2 cups 
flour, scant 4g teaspoon of soda, 1 teaspoon 
of cream of tartar; flavor to taste. 

HONEY GINGER CAKE.—Three cups of 
flour, 14g cups butter; rub well together, 
then add 1ecup brown sugar, 2 large table- 
spoonful of ginger, and, ifjyou like, the same 
amount of caraway seeds; 5 eggs, 2 cups of 
extracted honey and 3 teaspoonsful of bak- 
ing powder.—Beat it well, and bake in a 
square, iron pan 1 hour or more. 

Honey CAKES. — Four cups of extracted 
honey, 1 cup butter, 2 teaspoonsful of bak- 
ing powder, and flour added by degrees, to 
make a stiff paste; work well together, roll 
out 4 an inch thick, cut into cakes and bake 
in a quick oven. See that they do not burn. 

Honrty TEA CAKES.—Three pounds and 
a half of flour; 144 pounds honey; 44 pound 
of sugar; 44 a pound of butter; ¢ a nutmeg 
grated; 1 tablespoonful of saleratus, or car- 
bonate of soda. Mix the sugar with the 
flour and grated ginger, and work the whole 
into a smooth dough with the butter beaten 
to cream, the honey and saleratus, or soda, 
dissolved in a little hot water. Roll it a 
quarter of an inch thick, cut it into small 
eakes, and bake them 25 minutes in a mode- 
rate oven. 

HonEY CooxKriEs.— Mix a quart of ex- 
tracted honey with }g a pound of powdered 
white sugar, 14 a pound of fresh butter and 
the juice of 2 oranges or lemons. Warm 
these ingredients slightly, just enough to 
soften the butter, and then stir the mixture 
very hard, adding a grated nutmeg. Mix in 
gradually 2 pounds or less of sifted flour, 
make it into a dough just stiff enough to 
roll out easy, and beat it well all over with 
a rolling pin; then roll it out into a large 
sheet half an inch thick, cut it into round 
eakes with the top of a tumbler dipped fre- 
quently in flour, lay them in shallow tin 
pans slightly buttered, and bake them. 


Honey CAKEs.—Three cups of honey, 
4 cups sour milk, }¢ cup butter, soda to 
sweeten the milk; mix rather stiff. 


HonrEY GINGER SNAPS.—One pint honey, 
(A pound of butter, 2 teaspoonfuls of ginger, 

oil together a few minutes, and when 
nearly cold put in flour until it is stiff, roll 
out thinly and bake quickly. 


HoNEY PuppDING.—Three pints thinly 
sliced apples, 1 pint honey, 1 pint flour, 1 
pint corn-meal, small piece butter, 1 tea- 
spoonful soda, the juice of 2 lemons and 
their grated rinds; stir the dry soda into the 
honey, then add the apples, melted butter 
and a little salt; now add the lemon rind 
and juice and at once stir in the flour. Bake 
one hour. Serve hot or cold with sauce. 

GRAPES PRESERVED witHh HoNry. — 
Take 7 pounds of sound grapes on the stem, 
the branches as perfect as possible, pack 
them snugly without breaking, in a stone 
jar. Make asyrup of 4 pounds of honey, 1 
pint good vinegar, with cloves and cinna- 
mon to suit, (about5 ounces of each), boil 
well together for 20 minutes, skim well, 
then turn boiling hot over the grapes and 
seal immediately. They will keep for years, 
if you wish, and are exceedingly nice. 
Apples, peaches and plums may be done in 
this way. 

PRESERVING FRvuITs.—Put honey and 
fruit in a vessel, then put the vessel in a 
kettle of water and boil, the same as with 
sugar. 

Honey LiquoricE.—Honey and a strong 
infusion of liquorice boiled to a proper con- 
sistency. 

HONEY-FOAM (sputwm).—Prepared by 
beating, with the addition of a small quan- 
tity of white of eggs. It is used to brush 
over cakes and confectionery before baking. 

HONEY PRESERVES. — All kinds of fruit 
made into jam, with honey instead of sugar, 
are nice. ‘* Butter,’ made with extracted 
honey, is much nicer than when made with 
sugar. For grapes, pick from the stem and 
pack intoa jar until it is full, then turn 
cold honey over them until they are covered 
well. Seal up without any heat, and keep 
in a cool place. After afew months they 
will be found to be delicious. 


_ — 


Extracted vs. Strained Honey. 


For some time we have been calling 


attention to the misnomer ‘Strained 
Honey” when applied to the pure “ Virgin 
Honey” obtained by the use of the “ Ex- 
tractor.”” Friend Wm. Muth Rasmussen, 
of California, in a recent letter to the Even- 
ing Express, on this subject, says : 

‘* Before the introduction of the honey- 
extractor, all liquid honey was strained, 
the process of which, in this part of the 
country, was commonly as follows: The 
surplus honey stored in the top of the bee- 
hive, was cut out and dumped into a reser- 
voir (now generally known as a sun 
strainer) provided with a glass cover, when 
the heat of the sun would melt the honey 
comb, and the liquid honey ran through a 
pipe into a tank of the main reservoir, while 
the beeswax would collect into a cake in 
the bottom of the sun-strainer, to be cut out 
and re-melted for the market. In this way 
the honey was unavoidably mixed with bee 
bread (the pollen of the flowers), an article 
of not very pleasant taste to man, even if it 
is to the bee, besides dead bees and brood. 





The honey naturally assumed some of the 
flavor of those ingredients, while it lost 
some of its own flavor and changed to a 
darker shade of color by being exposed to 
the heat. 

In the beginning of 1871 my attention was 
drawn to the honey extractor, a machine 
advertised in the Eastern papers, and just 
then coming into use. I obtained one, and 
was probably the first one in Southern Cali- 
fornia to take the honey in this way.— 
Since then, all the principal bee-keepers 
here have adopted the honey extractor.— 
The honey comb, being built in frames 
like those in the main hive, after having 
been removed from the upper part of the 
hive, is carried to the honey house, where it 
is uncapped, or the covering removed with 
a knife from the mouth of the cells. The 
comb is then placed in the extractor, a very 
simple machine, which, by centrifugal 
force, throws the honey out of the cells.— 
The honey is then removed to the tank, 
which generally is supplied with a strainer 
to exclude bees and flies, and after standing 
a short time, the seum and such diminutive 
particles of the comb as are broken off in 
extracting, rise to the surface to be skimmed 
off, while the pure, clean honey is drawn off 
from the bottom of the tank. This honey 
is virtually pure virgin honey, so much 
prized in ancient times, being removed 
from the comb in a eold state, but by a 
quicker method than of old, and being 
am by the bee bread, dead bees and 
yrooad, 

It is this difference between strained and 
extracted honey, to which I desire to draw 
the attention of the public, and I now mark 
all my extracted honey as such. The honey 
comb, after being emptied in the extractor, 
is returned to the hive, to be refilled by the 
bees. The sun strainer is now only used 
for converting the cappings of the honey 
comb into beeswax, and what little honey 
adhering to the cappings, is obtained in this 
way, should either be retained at the apiary, 
to be fed to weak colonies in the spring, or 
if sold at all, should be so with the clear 
understanding that it is really strained 
honey, and an inferior article after all. 

I would earnestly advise bee-keepers not 
to extract their honey until it is fully or 
nearly all capped over, as it is only proper 
at this stage. It is much easier to throw 
the honey out of the comb before it is 
capped over than after, not only because it 
saves the laborious work of uncapping, but 
also because the honey is thin and watery, 
and not until it has been evaporated by the 
bees to the proper consistency, the sign of 
which is that it is capped over, it is good, 
ripe honey, pleasant and safe to eat under 
all circumstances. It is a fact well known 
among bee-keepers in the Eastern States 
that uncapped honey will produce disease 
among the bees that are confined to such 
food during the long winter, just as unripe 
fruit or half-baked bread would among 
human beings ; and also, that honey which 
is extracted before being ripe is very apt to 
sour, thus bringing its own penalty for 
throwing on the market an inferior article, 
easily obtained, instead of a good article, 
for which the producer can vouch and which 
will give satisfaction to the consumer. 


There is a prevailing idea that candied 
or granulated honey is inferior to liquid 
honey. This is a serious mistake, the facts 
of which ought to be more generally 
known. Nearly all pure honey will granu- 
late in course of time,—that from certain 
flowers having a tendency to granulate 
quicker than that from others. Exposure 
to a cold temperature is another cause of 
this change. It is one test that the honey 
is pure. Manufactured or adulterated 
honey cannot be brought to granulate. In 
France, honey cannot be sold except in this 
state, as the publie are coversant with the 
fact, and know that as such they are buying 
ae honey and not an adulterated article.— 
f honey granulates, it is very simple to 
return to its liquid state. Place the vessel 
containing the honey in a kettle or boiler of 
water ; bring this to a boiling point, and 
before long the honey will become liquid as 
when first taken from the hive, without 
losing any of its original flavor or taste.— 
The honey vessel should have a small 
opening, sufficient to let the air out, to pre- 
vent the expansion of the air and honey 
from bursting it. By liquifying a little ata 


time, the different members of a family may 
take their honey in which ever way they 
please, many persons preferring the candied 
to the liquid honey.” 





Southern Totes. 


Improvement of Bees. 


The question, with propriety, may be 
asked: ‘Is the honey-bee susceptible of 
improvement?” We answer, most emphati- 
eally, itis. The improvement of the honey 
bee has been greatly neglected. Importa- 
tions have been made year after year, and 
still we see no marked difference in quality 
from the first importations made years ago; 
in fact the Italian bees imported of late 
years, as a general thing, are not of as large 
and fine color as those imported by Parsons 
and others at an earlier date. Why is this? 
Have they retrograded? or, have our later 
importations been obtained from different 
portions of the country, thus making the 
difference in size, color and quality? This 
difference has not been brought about by 
breeding in this country, although no special 
care has been given them to obtain their 
highest perfection. Not one breeder in five 
hundred or one thousand has ever made 
a specialty of breeding for improvement in 
any other way than to introduce, now and 
then, fresh blood from imported stock. 
When this is done they seem to think no 
further improvement is necessary. Here is 
where they fail to accomplish the highest 
standard of purity and excellence combined. 
The breeders of our imported stock of cattle, 
sheep, hogs, &c., make great improvements 
upon their stock by selecting every time 
from the very best until they have arrived 
at the perfection of all the characteristics of 
afine, noble animal: They, in their wisdom 
of improvement, have in many instances by 





far excelled those imported from the old 
country. So much so, that many a noble 
animal has been shipped to Europe, having 
excelled in many points the European 
breeds. 

This shows wisdom and progress in 
the American breeder. It isa fact, we be- 
lieve, that the Italians have never made the 
breeding of the Italian bee a specialty; or, 
at least given it that attention so neces- 
sary to make and bring out those points of 
excellence that are found in the Italian 
honey bee. The queens are gatbered up 
promiscuously from different portions of 
that country and shipped to this, without, 
perhaps, that distinction regarding quality 
that should be made or given tothem. We 
have seen some imported queens that, in 
point of wry were worthless. From 
their manner of breeding, or otherwise, they 
had about run out. In many cases these 
queens are distributed over our country and 
have not proved to be what they should. 

While we find some very fine from the im- 
ported stock, we hope to see a change in 
this department. Let us try and see what 
improvement we can make in breeding our 
bees. By carefully selecting from our very 
best, we can combine all the points of excel- 
lence that can be asked for in our bees. 
But, says one, how am I to accomplish this? 
First, by selecting from the best those pos- 
sessing great vigor, large and well marked, 
you can combine, if you wish; Ist, size; 2d, 
vigor; 3d, prolificness; 4th, color; 5th, tem- 

er. <All these points can soon be achieved 

y careful breeding. We first test the qual- 


ity of queens and drones in mating them; 
and when we have tested fairly the qualities 
of either queens or drones, and found them 
to duplicate themselves pretty well, we 
choose them to breed from to cross with 


others. One of the best and easiest plans 
is to commence very early in the spring to 
feed such stock as are to be used for breed- 
ing purposes. By feeding a little regularly 
for a short time, you will produce young 
drones one month in advance of those not 
fed. Atthesametime raise up what queens 
you wish, and you will secure pure fertiliza- 
tion from such as you desire. Again, in the 
fall, we wish to test the breeding qualities 
of some of the young queens we raised in 
the spring. As soon as the drones are de- 
_— which is, here in the South, about 
the first of August, we place upon our hive 
a slide to prevent any drones entering, we 
— good drone comb in the center of our 
hive and commence feeding regularly every 
day. We will soon have plenty of drones 
from such stock as we desire, while all oth- 
ers are destroyed. Weraise up what queens 
we want, and from the drones we have 
reared we get another cross; and if we find 
improvement has been made, we keep on 
breeding from this strain for several gene- 
rations, and then cross to another. By ex- 
ercising care and judgment, we will soon 
see if we are making any progress, which 
we seldom fail to see in the first or second 
generation. 


EGGS I0 QUEEN CELLS. 


I had a colony of Italian bees that would 
start large numbers of queen cells, to all ap- 
pearance preparatory to swarming. I have 





found as high as 15 cells, with from 6 to 14 
eggs inacell. Idestroyed all the cells, and 
in 3 days found the same thing existing 
again. took from them their queen, and 
destroyed all their cells, and gave them a 
frame of nice new comb with plenty of eggs 
and brood in all stages. In3days | found 
the same thing repeated. I destroyed all the 
cells, and gave them a young fertile queen, 
but they still persisted in making cells and 
feeding them as though they contained but 
one egg. I then exchanged its place with 
another heavy colony, whieh stopped the 
singular phenomena. A. F. Moon. 
Rome, Ga. 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Matters and Things in Alabama. 


FRIEND NEWMAN :—I fear you will have 
to give us a whole number for “blasted 
hopes ;”? as brother Heddon says, I fear 
this is to be ‘‘the summer of our discon- 
tent.”” Already the wail comes up, from 
Maine to Louisiana, that bees are making no 
surplus. I landed here, from Oxford, Ohio, 
the 30th of last January, with 4 colonies of 
Italian bees ; 3 of them in good order. One 
being a late swarm and the frames not 
quite filled with comb, broke dawn, destroy- 
ing half of the bees ; but the queen was all 
right. I fixed them up after their ride of 
500 or 600 miles, and on the first of February 
they began to bring in pollen. 

I also bought 30 colonies of black bees, in 
all kinds of gums, for a $1.50 each, and 
transferred them to movable-frame_ hives. 
The season opened very early. In March, 
we had plum, peach and cherry blossoms in 
abundance, which they stored in the brood 
chamber, sufficient to carry on _ brood- 
rearing and comb-building ; but I noticed 
the honey from this souree was guite thin, 
and somewhat bitter, but seemed to answer 
their purpose. About this time, I had vis- 
ions of tons of nice, white comb, and 
barrels of extracted honey ; but alas, ‘‘ there 
is many a slip between the cup and the 
lip,” and “when it rains soup, my bow! is 
generally upside down.” This time I had 
the bow! set right, but the shower didn’t 
come. White clover promised well for 
awhile; the bees filled the brood-chamber 
and commenced building comb in the upper 
frames, but a severe drouth set in and dried 
up the clover with almost everything from 
which they could get anything sweet.— 
Then there was no honey-dew,—something 
very unusual for this country. Neighbors 
tell me that last year the honey-dew was so 
plenty that it dripped from the leaves of the 
poplar and other trees of the forest, but 
this is destined to be the poorest for many 
years. 

The bees commenced drawing on their 
stores, and at this date have nearly ex- 
hausted them. When I open a hive in the 
heat of the day, robbers pitch in and would 
soon clean out the strongest, but I close up 
the entrance promptly against friend or foe ; 
let them remain closed one hour, then give 
them room for one bee at a time to pass out 
or in. 

A very good plan is to throw a sheet over 
the hive and tuck close around it, so that 








none can get out or in. When the robbers 
stop buzzing around it, remove the cloth 
and contract the entrance, and they will 
generally defend themselves. 

In transferring, I had a lot of black comb 
which 1 made into wax. I noticed in 
moulding it that it was sure to crack. On 
looking about for the cause, I discovered 
that the edges cooled first, sticking fast to 
the vessel when cooling; I took a thin- 
bladed knife and kept one cake loose around 
the vessel while cooling. The consequence 
was a nice cake of wax, without a crack. 

The best remedy I have ever found for 
the sting of a bee is lobelia. I chew the 
leaves and stock, and apply it wet with 
spittle. I think the tineture of lobelia 
would be still better. 

I think D. D. Palmer gave Novice a good 
one in reference to ‘*Our Homes.” He is 
apt to jump at conclusions. Probably he 
has a dozen letters, out of 3,000 subscribers, 
in favor of “‘ Our Homes ;” but should he call 
us all up and take a vote, he would see how 
it stands. I think everything not pertain- 
ing to bee-culture out of place in a_bee 
publication. Long may the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL live. JOUN R. LEE. 

Huntsville, Ala., Aug. 2, 1878. 


Correspondence. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


The Aphides, or Plant Lice. 


Isubmit the following extract from Dr. 
Hartwig’s “ Wonders of the Polar and Trop- 
ical World,” who is also author of ‘The 
Sea and its Living Wonders,” and other 
works. JOHN MURRAY. 

Woodman, Wis., Aug. 5, 1878. 


“The aphides, or plant lice, eject a sweet, 
honey-like fluid, which may be correctly 
termed their milk, and which is so grateful 
to the ants that they attend on the honey 
flies for the sole purpose of gathering it and 
literally milk them as we do our cows, fore- 
ing them to yield the fiuid by alternately 
patting them with their antenne. But the 
most extraordinary part of these proceed- 
ings is that the ants not only consider the 
aphides as their property, but actually ap- 
propriate to themselves a certain number 
which they inclose in a tube of earth or 
other materials near their nest, so that they 
may be always at hand to supply the nour- 
ishment which they may desire. The yel- 
low ant, the most remarkable cow-keeper 
among our indigenous species, pays great 
attention to its herds, plentifully supplying 
them with their proper food, and tendin 
their young with the same tenderness which 
it exhibits towards its own. With the same 
provident care a large black ant of India 
constructs its nest at the root of the plant 
upon which its favorite species of aphis 
resides. ‘The ants of tropical America, 
where no aphides are found, derive their 
honey from another family of insects—the 
numerous and grotesquely-formed membra- 
cide, which are most abundant in the 





regions of Brazil. According to Mr. Swain- 
son many of these little membracide live 
in families of 20 or 30, all clustered together 
on the panicles of grasses and on the tops of 
other plants like the European plant lice. 
These are regularly visited by parties of a 
little black ant which may be seen going 
and ceming to their heads and attending 
them with the same care which the 
European ants bestow on the aphides. To 
render the similarity with cattle more com- 
plete, the membracid#e possesses horns 
growing out of their heads, or are otherwise 
armed, while their large, abrupt heads re- 
mind the entomologist of the bull or cow. 
The Mexican honey ants (Myrmecocystus 
Mezxicanus), are, if possible, still more re- 
markable, for here we see an animal rearing 
others of the same species for the purpose 
of food. Some of these ants are mainly dis- 
tinguished by an enormous swelling of the 
abdomen, which is converted into a mass 
like honey, and being unable in their un- 
wieldy condition to seek food themselves, 
are fed by the laborers until they are 
doomed to die for the benefit of the commu- 
nity. Whetber this vast extension is the 
result of an intestinal rupture caused by an 
excessive indulgence of the appetite, or 
whether they are purposely selected, con- 
fined and overfed, or wounded for the pur- 
pose, has not yet been determined.” 


EE I te ——_ 
For the American Bee Journal, 


Basewood—the “ off year.” 


EDITOR OF JOURNAL:—In the JOURNAL 
for August you say that ‘“‘ basswood is a 
failure in some localities this year.” For 25 
years our basswood has blossomed only 
every other year. This, I think, you will 
find the case all over the East, North and 
West. I have often wondered that old bee- 
keepers from basswood localities never 
mentioned this fact. Some very young 
trees will blossom a little the off year, and 
in large forests you will see one tree out of 
100 in bloom that year, and the next year 
all are full. Next year (1879), is the bass- 
wood year, and if the season is without ex- 
tremes, it is one of the most wonderful in 
yielding blossoms for honey we have in the 

orth. Basswood comes in bloom about the 
12th of July here in Wisconsin. 

Our clover blossom was the finest this 
es ever saw, and all bee-keepers that 
iad their bees in good condition, and gave 
them plenty of room, received a fine yield 
for a little over two weeks. Since then, for 
15 days, it has been one continual Sunday 
with them. I never saw them cut down so 
and become so perfectly idle, at this time of 
year. 

I have been a bee-keeper for 25 years, and 
have never been able to overcome, to my 
satisfaction, three different parts of the 
business—changeableness of the summer 
seasons, wintering, and fully to prevent in- 
crease and swarming in the honey harvest. 
The two first named difficulties, I think no 
bee-keeper will contend that he can master. 
The swarming trouble I have given close 
attention for the past two seasons, and am 
guite sure I have made a discovery in that 








branch of bee-keeping that will be of value 
to box honey bee-keepers. 

I commenced the honey harvest this sum- 
mer with 61 strong colonies. From them 
came 27 new swarms; at the close of the 
swarming season L had only increased 7, 
giving mein all 68. L wish to test my plan 
fully another season, to be sure I am on the 
right track, then I will give my plan freely 
to all that wish it. R. DART. 

Ripon, Wis., Aug. 2, 1878. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Lecanium tulipifere. 





Culleoka, Yenn., July 9, 1878. 
[send you a specimen of those honey-dew produ- 
cers, Zivenon page lb , May number, and request that 
you vive their name in the JOURNAL, 
Ss. D. MCLEAN, 


On page 218 of the *“* Revised Manual,” in 
speaking of other sources than flowers from 
which bees collect sweets, [ remark that I 
have seen the bees thick about a large bark- 
louse, Which attacks and often destroys one 
of our best honey-trees. This is an unde- 
scribed species of the genus Lecanium. 

In the summer of 1870, this louse, which, 





so far as I know, has never yet been de- 
scribed, and for which I propose the above 
very appropriate name, tulipiferee—the le- 
canium of the tulip tree—was very common 
on the tulip trees about the College lawns. 
So destructive were they that some of the 
trees were killed outright, others were much 
injured, and had not the lice for some un- 
known reason ceased to thrive, we should 
soon have missed from our grounds one of 
our most attractive trees. 

Since the date above given, I have re- 
ceived these insects, through the several 
editors of our excellent bee papers, from 
many of the States, especially those border- 
ing the Ohio River. In Tennessee they 
seem very common, as they are often noticed 
in abundance on the fine stately tulip trees 
of that goodly State. In the South this tulip 
tree is called the poplar, which is very in- 
correct, as it is in no way related to the 
latter. The poplar belongs to the willow 
family; the tulip to the magnolia, which 
families are wide apart. 





Wherever the tulip-tree lice have been 
observed, sucking the sap and vitality from 
the trees—there the bees have also been 
seen, lapping up a sweet juicy exudation, 
which is secreted by the lice. In 1870 I ob- 
served that our tulip trees were alive with 
bees and wasps, even as late as August, 
though the trees are in blossom only in 
June. Examination showed that the exuding 
sweets from these lice were what attracted 
the bees. This was observed with some 
anxiety, as the secretion gives off a very 
nauseating odor. 

The oozing secretions from this and other 
lice, not only of the bark-louse family 
(Coccidie), but of the plant-louse family 
(Aphid), are often referred to as honey- 
dew. Would it not be better to speak of 
these as insect secretions, and reserve the 
name honey-dew for sweet secretions from 
plants, other than those which come from 
the flowers? 

The fact that this insect is yet unde- 
scribed; that it attacks one of our best 
honey trees, and is the source of a so-called 
honey-dew, leads me to append the following 
deseription, with illustrations; especially 
as this is desired by the enterprising editor 
of the old BEE JOURNAL, Who spares neither 
labor nor expense in serving up the intellee- 





tual viands which he spreads monthly be- 

fore American apiarists. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
TULIPIFER. 
The fully developed insect, like all bark 

lice, is in the form of a seale (Fig. 1), closely 

applied to the limb or twig on which it 
works. This insect, like most of its genus, 
is brown, very convex above, (Fig. 1), and 
coneave beneath, (Fig. 2). On the under 
side is a cotton-like secretion, common to 
all of the genus Lecanium, which serves to 
enfold the eggs. Underneath the species 
in question are two transverse parallel 
lines of this white down, (Fig. 2). One of 
them, probably the anterior, is nearly mar- 
ginal, and is interrupted in the middle; 
while the other is nearly central, and in 
lace of the interruption at the middle, it 
1as a V-shaped projection ,back or away 
from the other line. The form of the scale 


LECANIUM 


is quadrangular, and not unlike that of a 
turtle, (Fig. 1). When fully developed it is 
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alittle more than 3-16 of an inch long, and a 
1ittle more than 3% as wide. 

Here at Lansing, the small, yellow, oval 
eggs appear late in August. In Tennessee 
they would be found under the scales in 
their cotton wrappings many days earlier. 
The eggs are 1-40 of an ineh long, and 1-65 
of an inch wide. These eggs, which are very 
numerous, hatch in the locality of their de- 
velopment, and the young or larval lice, 
quite in contrast with their dried, inert, mo- 
tionless parents, are spry and active. They 
are oval, (Figs. 5 and 6), yellow, and 1-28 of 
an inch long, and 1-40 of an inch wide. The 
eyes, antenne (Fig. 5), and legs, (Fig 6), are 
plainly visible when magnified 30 or 40 di- 
ameters. The 9-jointed abdomen is deeply 
emarginate, or cut into posteriorly, (Fig. 3), 
and on each side of this slit is a projecting 
stylet or hair, (Figs.3 and 4), while from be- 
tween the eyes, on the under side of the 
head, extends the long recurved beak, (Fig. 
4). The larvee soon leave the seales, crawl 
about the tree, and finally fasten by insert- 
ing their long slender beaks, when they so 
pump up the sap that they grow with sur- 
prising rapidity. In afew weeks their legs 
and antennz disappear and the seale-like 
form is assumed. In the following summer 
the seale is full-formed and the eggs are de- 
veloped. Soon the scale, which is but the 
carcass of the once active louse, drops from 
the tree, and the work of destruction is left 
to the young lice, a responsibility which 
they seem quite ready to assume. 

In my observations I have detected no 
males. Judging from others of the bark- 
lice, these must possess wings, and will 
never assume the scale form. 


REMEDIES. 


If valued shade or honey trees are at- 
tacked by these insatiate destroyers, they 
could probably be saved by discrete pru- 
ning —cutting off the infected branches 
before serious injury was done, or by 
syringing the trees with a solution of whale 
oil, soap—or even common soft soap would 
do—just as the young lice are leaving the 
scales. It would be still better to have the 
solution hot. Whitman’s Fountain Pump 
is admirable for making such applications. 

Fig. 1 is slightly magnified; the others 
are largely magnified. The drawings were 
made from the objects by W.S. Holdsworth, 
a senior of the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege. A. J. Cook. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


An old, old Hive. 


seing told there was a hive, near here, 35 
years old, I determined to see it. Accord- 
ingly a drive of 6 miles took me to the resi- 
dence of Rey. W. Winn, an old settler of 
this county. I found him at home, and very 
willing to show his old hive. He said he 
bought it with bees in, 30 years ago, and it 
was 5 years old then. Says the bees have 
never swarmed but one season from it, and 
that was 5 or 6 years ago. During that 
summer, 4swarms were cast off. The hive 
was made of black walnut, by a master 
mechanic, and thoroughly painted. Since 
Mr. Winn has had it, it has stood entirely 








unprotected, winter and summer, except 
being partially shaded by an apple tree for 
the last few years. 

The hive consists of 5 boxes, 24 inches 
long by 15 wide. The lower one is plain, 
and 8 inches deep ; the other 4 are 6 inches 
deep, plain on one side and panneled on the 
other, with 2 glasses, 244 by 10 inehes in 
2ach box, darkened by sliding boards. Each 
box had a few slats nailed across the upper 
edge. The lumber is 3 of an inch thick.— 
The top is one flat board, Linch thick. The 
boxes are held together by an iron rod on 
either side, fastened to the side of the lower 
box with a bracket, and passing up through 
the cover, with a bur on the top to screw 
down, making all tight and solid. These 
burs can be taken off and top boxes removed 
to secure surplus honey. He has never 
removed but one box, but has cut and taken 
some honey out of the next box. The 4 
lower boxes have never been taken apart.— 
For several seasons he has used a 50 tb. cap 
on top. 

The alighting boards (there is an entrance 
on each side) are set at an angle of 60 
degrees, and run together in the center, and 
running well down at the lower edge, giving 
the bees about 8 inches of surface to alight 
upon. It stands on 4 legs, 15 inches long, 
bracing out like the legs of a saw-buck. 

The bees have never been fed, never 
showed signs of disease and have always 
been very numerous. They are the com- 
mon black bees, but not inclined to be cross 
or troublesome. 

Some of the combs in the lower boxes 
look as black as tar. 


WILD BEES. 


There has been a vast number of wild, or 
stray swarms passing to and fro in this 
vicinity, this year. Many “ beetrees”’ have 
been found. Bees were never known to 
increase so much before. I know one 
farmer who had a few colonies last spring 
that increased so, he got tired of making 
hives and put some into nail kegs, salt 
barrels, old boxes, &c., but most all have 
prospered nicely. Besides all this, he let 
several swarms go away for want of care 
and hiving. 


CATCHING BEES IN A RABBIT TRAP. 


Two little boys had a rabbit trap (an in- 
verted box) set last winter, half a mile from 
where my bees were kept. When the trap- 
ping season was over, they carelessly left 
the box setting on the ground, bottom up.— 
The first of July a nice colony of bees, with 
ay of honey to winter on, was found in 
it. 

Several swarms have been caught by 
fastening hives up in trees. One man 
caught a swarm of nice Italians in this way. 


THE WREN AS A BEE PROTECTOR. 


After the other birds had deserted my 
martin box, a pair of wrens took possession 
of it. They are now raising their brood. 
have often seen one of them skipping about 
the bee-hives, getting upon the alighting 
boards, going under the hives, passing from 
one to another,—apparently having no fear 
of the bees, nor attracting their attention in 
the least. I think its object is to obtain 





bee-moths.. Think it would be well to en- 
courage these little birds to build their 
nests in the apiary. This may be easily 
done by fastening little boxes under the 
eaves of out buildings, to fence-posts, or in 
trees, as the wren will readily select such a 
place for her nest, and a little box suits her 
taste exactly. 

The early part of this season was very 
favorable for obtaining honey ; but lately, 
bees have been doing very little. 

C. W. McKown. 

Gilson, Knox Co., Ill., Aug. 5, 1878. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


The Wild Onion as a Honey Producer. 


1 write this to eall the attention of our 
brother apiarists to a valuable plant for 
honey—the wild onion. If farmers can tole- 
rate it in their pasture it would be very val- 
uable. It begins blossoming here about July 
2th, and continues for two to three weeks. 
I am located 644 miles south of the court 
house, in Chicago, at Englewood, and at 
present the prairies around, as well as rail- 
road tracks, are covered with its delicate 
pink-white blossom, and my bees are gath- 
ering it fast. I can smell the onion flavor 
coming out of the entrances blown by the 
busy wings of the bees ventilating the hives 
and thereby ripening the honey. The onion 
tlavor thus os off, and when the honey 
is ready to be sealed you could not tell it 
from white clover; though I extracted some 
of it three years ago, and my better-half al- 
ways insisted that she could taste the onion 
flavor; probably in consequence of taking 
out before it was well sealed over. The 
blossom is borne on a single delicate stalk, 
size of a knitting-needle or a trifle larger, 
from 9 to 15 inches high, from which it 
drops over in a bunch of § to 12 small single 
flowers branching from the upright stalk. I 
do not think Prof. Cook enumerates this in 
his ** Manual,”’ and yet I think it very valu- 
able, as it comes in aseason when there is 
little else but buckwheat, and as its honey 
is white as clover, it is worth cultivating 
possibly. I should not plant it in pastures, 
as I presume it will give its flavor to the 
milk and butter, but in waste places, &c., it 
would help out the August supply very ma- 
terially. R. J. COLBURN. 

168 State St., Chicago, Aug. 2, 1878. 


For the American Bee Journal, 


The Purity of the Queen. 


Whether or not spots and crowns upon 
the body of the Italian queen bees are a 
necessary test of purity I am unprepared to 
say, and have strong doubts. have bred 
queens from mothers with and without 
spots and crowns, with equal results, to all 
appearance, of genuine purity. We are 
forced to judge of the purity of the queen 
more from her progeny than from the ap- 
pearance of the queen; they vary so much 
in color. 

If | wanted a queen that would duplicate 
herself in queen progeny, under the same 





conditions, I would cross with the black 
bee, then breed out the black blood so far 
as to secure a brilliant color in the daughter. 
The point is then gained, but the original 
purity lost. 

I first secured the Dr. Parsons’ stock (as I 
understand it), through the Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth, of Ohio, and they were indeed beau- 
tiful bees, but not so active, to all appear- 
ances, as importations since made from 
Italy. I herewith send you for examination 
a queen, daughter of an imported mother, 
bearing the spots or crowns of so-called 
genuineness, but claim nothing superior for 
her on that ground. A. SALISBURY. 

Camargo, Ll., Aug. 12, 1878. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Motherwort as a Honey Plant. 


(Leonurus cardiaca L.) 





Perhaps none of our common herbs 
promises better, as a honey plant, than the 
one in question. It is a very hardy per- 
ennial, and onee introduced in waste 
laces, it is sure to hold its own, until it 
vecomes desirable to extirpate it, when, at 
man’s bidding, it quickly lets go its hold, 
so that it is not a dangerous plant to intro- 
duce. The blossoms appear at this place, 
about June 25th, and persist for a full 
month, and during the entire time, are 
crowded with bees, whatever may be the 
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character of the weather, whether wet o1 
dry, warm or cool, whether the plant is in 
the midst of honey plants or isolated. We 
are thus assured that the plant is constantly 
secreting nectar, and is also a favorite with 
bees. Rape, mustards, and borage seem 
indifferent to the weather, but are not 
favorites with the bees. Motherwort, then, 
has three admirable qualities: It is long 
in bloom, the flowers afford fine honey at all 
times, and it is a favorite with the bees. If 
it could be made to bloom about three weeks 
later, coming in just after basswood, it 
would have nearly all the desired qualities. 
I think that we might bring this about, by 
mowing the plants in May. Iam ledto this 
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opinion, from the fact that some plants 
which we set back by transplanting in 
May, are still inbloom this August 10th, and 
are now alive with bees, dividing their atten- 
tion with the beautiful cleome, which is now 
in full bloom, and fairly noisy with bees. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLANT. 


The stalk is square, (Fig. 1) branching, 
and when cultivated, attains a height of 





some four feet ; though as it grows in waste 
places, it is seldom more than three feet.— 
The branches, and also the leaves are oppo- 
site, (Fig. 1 and 2) and in the axiles of the 
latter, are whorls of blossoms, (Fig. 2 and 3) 
which succeed each other from below to the 
top of the branching stems. The corolla 
is like that of all the mints, while the calix 





FIG. 3. 


has five teeth, which are sharp and spine- 
like in the nutlets as they yg at the 
base of the leaves (Fig. 2). s they near 
the top, the whorls of blossoms and suc- 


ceeding seeds are successively nearer to- 
gether, and finally become very crowded at 
the apex (Fig. 3). The leaves are long and 
palmately lobed (Fig. 2). The small 
blossom is purple. 

The figures were drawn from the plants 
by W. S. Holdsworth. A. J. Cook. 

Mich. Agricultural College, Aug. 10, 1878. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


- Standard of Purity. 





EpIToR BEE JOURNAL:—I am greatly 
interested in the question of the standard of 
purity in Italian bees. Of course every bee 
imported from Italy is an Italian bee, and 
itseems plain that there are dark as well 
as light queens imported. Nor is it fully 


| established that all Italian bees are equaly 


good, i. e. “re industrious and gentle— 
or rather that these qualities do not, in any 


| degree depend upon color. That is the pri- 


mary point to be settled. If decided affirm- 
atively, so far as color goes, we can have 
no standard for utility, and only one for 
fancy and uniformity. It seems clear to 
me that if it can be done without sacrificing 
better qualities, a standard of color is ex- 
ceedingly desirable. For instance, I have 


| purchased several so-callfed Italians from 


persons in different parts of the United 
States. My own bees are not of the black- 
est, as several years ago some Italian blood 


| was introduced into the apiary, from which 


they came; still they are probably called 


| black bees; and yet I can scarcely distin- 


guish the progeny of an Italian queen sent 
me from Georgia and that of my own queens. 
One of a leather color from Oatman, last 
am was plainly different from my own, 
yut was lost in introducing in September 
last. Ihave now one from Alley, of a fine 


| light leather color, larger and finer than lL 





have before seen. She is laying and I hope 
to see in her a mother of bees quite different 
from my own. I also expect another from 
friend Oatman soon, and have faith that in 
the end I shall get my colonies Italianized, 
but will | be dark, lightish, or yellow? 
Who ean tell? It seems to me that before 
we adopt a standard of color, we should 
adopt one of value. Are we prepared for 
the question? Let us have light on the pri- 
mary question. Mrs. N. P. COLTRIN. 

Centralia, Ill., July 24, 1878. 

[It certainly is not fully established that 
the prolifieness, industry and gentleness of 
Italian queens “do not in any degree de- 
pend upon color!” On the contrary, we do 
know that the darker queens are more pro- 
lific and produce more industrious bees! 
Therefore the production of “the golden 
beauties ” is usually at the expense of other 
esteemed qualities. The point raised by 
Mrs. Coltrin is “ well taken ’’ —the standard 
of value must determine the standard of 
purity. Let us have light, even if it turns 
the “‘brightness”’ of queens into compara- 
tive “‘darkness.” Let there be light.—Ep.] 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Wax Extractor. 





Mr. Epiror:—‘ Please explain in the 
next number of the JoURNAL how to get 
dirt and trash out of wax ? I have a great 
deal of trouble with my wax, and would 
like to know how to prepare it without dirt 
or trash.” A SUBSCRIBER. 

Suinter Co., Ala., Aug. 9, 1878. 

[First get a Wax Extractor. With it the 
pieces of comb can readily be made into 
nice cakes of wax. The boiler should con- 
tain boiling water, and the pieces of comb 
be placed into the comb holder and put 
over the boiler where the steam, coming up 
through the holes made for that purpose, 
converts the contents of the comb holder 
into the brightest of yellow wax. A vessel 
should be placed under the spout, to catch 





WAX EXTRACTOR. 


the wax as itruns out. This should have a 
piece of fine wire-cloth over it to strain out 
all remaining impurities. When it is de- 
sired to pour the wax off into pans to ol— 
the top of it should only be poured off, let- 
ting the “dregs” remain. Cover the pan 
where it is poured off to cool, so as to keep 
it from cooling too rapidly on the top, and 
thus prevent its cracking. Should the wax 
be burned, in the least, it is ruined. If any 
impurities have settled at the bottom of the 
pan, it should be cut off from the the cakes 
of wax before shipping, as such would 
detract from its value much more than the 
weight of the impurities cut off would 
amount to. The Wax Extractor will cost, 
with copper-bottomed boiler, only $5.—Ep.] 
—_—_———— > oe 


For the American Bee Journal, 
Visit to Oatman’s. 


Taking advantage of a very cool day in 
June. I drov® across the country to Dundee. 
I had had considerable dealings with the 
Oatmans, and always found them very 
pleasant men to deal with, so I was not sur- 

rised to find them pleasant and intelligent 
Sen-naepers. They had nearly 200 colonies 
of bees which they keep right in the village, 


every thing being kept neat and tidy about 
the hives, and I think 1 never saw any bees 
that equaled theirs for good nature. Al- 
though the day was so cold that 1 wore an 
overcoat all day, the bees showed no ill 
nature even when frames were lifted out 
and the queen shown without the use of 
smoke. Although they sell bees anc queens, 
they seem to attach more importance to the 
honey crop. Their hive, the ‘* Modest,” I 
do not think I should like so well as the 
regular Langstroth, the frames being deeper, 
but they have a few colonies in hives that 
ought to satisfy the most ultra on the shal- 
low hive question, the frames being only 5 
inches deep. They say they work nicely 
for box honey, on that the bees persist in 
swarming too much. I was quite interested 
in seeing their plan for using comb starters 
in boxes, the essential part of which, al- 
though very simple, was quite new to me. 
Mr. Oatman showed me the operation by 
placing the honey box upside-down, then 
cutting the piece of comb about an eighth of 
an inch longer than the depth of the box, 
then running one edge of the comb through 
the lower part of the blaze of a lighted can- 
dle until partly melted. He put this melted 
edge on the place where he wanted it to 
stay on the bottom of the box (which, when 
righted would be the top), and crowded the 
other edge into place. It is very quickly 
and easily done. B. LUNDERER. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Visit to T. S. Bull’s Apiary. 


The location is pleasant, being one of the 
highest and most productive in northern 
Indiana, some 12 miles from Lake Michigan. 

The country abounds in honey-producing 
plants, among the most important of which 
are white clover, basswood, buckwheat, 
golden rod, and the usual variety of fruit 
blossoms. 

This apiary is situated on a gentle incline 
towards the south, protected on the north 
by a high, tight fence. 

The hives are arranged in rows, about 10 
feet apart, and 3 feet apart in the rows. 

Mr. Bull manufacturers his own hives on 
his own plan. They are furnished with 
movable frames and also with boxes for 
comb honey. 

In connection with his apiary, Mr. Bull 
has a work-shop put up especially for the 
manufacture of hives, and for other work 
connected with the apiary. Under this 
shop he has a cellar for storing his bees in 
winter. The cellar is neatly-finished with 
dressed lumber, and furnished with a ther- 
mometer, and also with a stove for heating 
when necessary. This apartment is well 
ventilated above the hives. Mr. B. thinks 
thorough ventilation ‘and the absence of 
moisture are the most important requisites 
to successful wintering. 

He appears to be a natural bee-keeper, 
having taken great delight when but a boy 
at home in watching the operations of bees, 
and working among them In a fearless man- 
ner ; since which time he has given more or 
less attention to the apiary, until 1871, when 
he gave it his whole time and study, thus 
bringing his apiary to a state of perfection 





























in scientific management. He increases his 
stock of bees to the desired extent by allow- 
ing them to swarm naturally, letting each 
colony swarm but once, which he thinks is 
enough when strong colonies (and conse- 
quently plenty of honey) is the object in 
view, as one strong colony will yield more 
honey than 2 or 3 weak ones, the number is 
of not as much importance as their strength. 

Those desiring to visit this apiary are 
welcome at all times, and shown through 
the premises with pleasure. 

The apparatus for making hives, pressing 
foundation comb, extracting honey, and the 
swarm catcher are novelties to the inexpe- 
rienced. 

Mr. Bull is a constant reader of the best 
books on bees: The AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, the Magazine and Gleanings 
are regularly perused. 

The honey harvest in this locality has 
not been abundant, on account of wet 
weather in the early part of the season and 
a dearth of basswood honey. During the 
last 3 weeks, since white clover withered, 
bees have stored very little honey. The 
prospect now for fall honey seems to be 
good—much buckwheat having been sown ; 
this is just coming into bloom and bees are 
lively at work again. D. W. KEELER. 

Valparaiso, Ind., Aug. 10, 1878. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee Tea —a Valuable Medicine. 

You have heard of the homeopathic medi- 
cine, Apis (made from the poison or sting of 
bees), which is a valuable remedy for bee 
stings. Taken internally it neutralizes the 
poison and removes the sometimes danger- 
ous effects of the sting. But you will no 
doubt be surprised when I tell you that the 
0ison or essence of bees, or rather bee tea, 
1as proven a valuable remedy for a danger- 
ous and painful disease, as it has lately 
done with old Dr. Hampton of this city. 

The doctor had suffered, and no doubt 
tried every remedy known to the profession, 
when one night several weeks ago a colored 
woman aroused us and said, ** Dr. Hampton 
wants you to put about a dozen live bees in 
this tin cup, and to pour hot water on them 
until the cup is about half full.””. The night 
was very dark, but with the aid of a light, 
and after being stung severely for disturb- 
ing the little fellows at such an unseason- 
able hour, secured the bees, and prepared 
them as directed. 

A few days afterward I met the doctor on 
the street, apparently well and healthy, and 
asked him how the bee tea acted and what 
it was for. He answered very emphatically, 
“It acted like a charm. I have suffered 
with involuntary retention of urine; have 
tried many remedies, but this bee tea beats 
them all.”” And with a thankful look of 
gratitude to Heaven, he continued: ** When 
the great Creator completed this great world 
of ours, he pronounced it all good, and it és 
all good, if we poor mortals only know how 
to use and employ the blessings we enjoy.” 

The doctor tendered me athousand thanks 
for furnishing the bees;' Me pleasure and 
satisfaction of knowing a sufferer had been 
relieved, and that thousands more may yet 
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be relieved with this simple and harmless 

remedy, will always be remembered with 

pleasant satisfaction. W. WILLIAMSON. 
Lexington, Ky., July 29, 1878. 
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For the American Bee Journul. 


Surplus Boxes. 


*“T have taken honey from 26 hives—over 
1,000 Ibs. of comb and 100 extracted. The 
most from one hive of black bees is 80 tbs., 
the least 22 ibs. The most from Italians 70 
tbs., the least 35 Ibs. In the brood chamber 
are 9 frames, size 1444x10 in the clear. My 
supers are of all kinds, nearly. I think I 
shall buy the ‘prize boxes’ for next year. 
I have had over 200 combs built by colonies, 
all straight. I used comb guides of founda- 
tion 2 cells deep, run on with a straight- 
edge ; the same for sections, which are 
2 inches from center to center; no separa- 
tors; all straight, except an occasional 
one, When starting upwards, will make an 
ugly comb. Why not have the slot in the 
center of bottom piece of frame? Why not 
have paper boxes for surplus honey? prop- 
erly prepared, say top piece corrugated or 
plain, for 1 took nice honey from a box 
with a brown muslin top; the sagging was 
a regular curve. Let us goto work at some- 
thing light and cheap. Wire might do bet- 
ter; has any one tried it? Or have plain 
wood box, cut out honey, sell at 10-cts. a 
pound.” PETER JAMES. 

Waveland, Ind., July 24, 1878. 


[The slot in the center of a ‘“‘ Prize Box” 
would come just where the comb should be 
fastened, and in the center of it, too. 











LANGSTROTH CASE. 





The bottom-bar needs to be 44 inch nar- 
rower to admit the bees and give room for 
glassing. Would not paper boxes cost even 
more than the “ Prize Boxes?” We think 
so. Then wherein are they to be desired? 

Comb-foundation in surplus boxes, used 
two or three cells deep, will do very well, 
but when more is used it is a positive injury 
to the market for comb honey. We have 
had some honey in prize boxes that contains 
a regular “fish-bone.”” Comb foundation 
was used from one-half to two-thirds of the 
way down. Our customers frankly tell us 
they do not want any more of it. We used 
some of it, and found, to our disgust, that 
the complaint was well founded. There- 


fore let us insist that comb foundation be 
not used for surplus honey, except for 
starters of about one-half an inch,in depth. 











Another lot of honey had natural-comb 
starters of liberal size, and so dark that it 
eould be distinctly seen through the honey. 
This is worse than the use of comb founda- 
tion, for the flavor of the white clover honey 
was almost destroyed by the old and black- 
ened comb used for starters. If natural 
comb be used in surplus boxes, it must be 
new and nice. Any other is but a damage 
to its sale as well as to its flavor. 

“No separators ”’—an ‘occasional ugly 
comb!” The one is consequent upon the 
other. Separators are a necessity, if all 
straight combs are desired! And they 
should be one inch narrower than the boxes 
are in height—and that will give one-half of 
an inch at both top and bottom for means of 
communication between boxes. Some, this 
season, used them the right width, but had 
them close up to the top—giving the bees no 





COMB-HONEY RACK. 


means of passing from one comb to another 
without going down to the bottom—but the 
worst feature of it was the fact that as soon 
as the bees got below the separator they 
lengthened out the cells, and packing was 
thereby made deficient, while glassing was 
impossible. The right position for the 
separator is shown on page 311, in the cutofa 
ease for a Langstroth hive. When the 
Comb-Honey Rack is used, the same rela- 
tive position must be maintained. If it is 
desired to make the “ Boxes,” “‘ Cases ” or 
‘Racks ” at home, it will save much annoy- 
ance if all will take pains to procure one as 
a pattern, to be sure they are right, before 
they “go ahead.” Large packages and odd 
sizes of boxes bring a much less price than 
the regular “ Prize Box.” That is the 
standard package for wholesale and retail, 
and it will pay all apiarists to adopt it. 

Wire for top-bar, with starters fastened, 
has been tried and it is not a success. 

It is best, in shipping comb-honey, to turn 
the boxes on their top bar, for strength. 
With a “muslin top” this cannot be done, 

To use a large wood box and cut out the 
honey would be to retrograde 50 or 100 years 
—and adopt a plan leng since proved very 
undesirable.—ED. } 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Standard of Purity. 


FRIEND NEWMAN :—I was interested in 
| reading those articles under the above head- 
ing. Queens that will produce such won- 
derful results are remarkable queens indeed. 
My experience with the Italians covers a 
period of 17 years, and I have probably 
reared 15,000 queens, but I hever had a 
queen to come up to the standard of purity, 
as pictured by several correspondents, and 
they only give it as a matter of opinion, I 
believe. 

My experience has 
queen would produce beantiful royal and 
worker progeny, she would not produce 
three banded drones ; in fact, drones from 
such queens are seldom handsome. The 
color seems to run all one way, either to the 
drones or to the workers and queens. 

Some 12 years ago I purchased a beautiful 
queen of a well-known breeder ; the worker 
and queen progeny were beautiful, but the 
drones were as black as any common drones 
that I ever saw. Was such a queen im- 
pure? By no means, for all her young 
queens that were fertilized by handsome 
drones were as pure as their mother. 

In rearing queens, those mothers that 
produce the handsomest workers should be 
used, and only handsome drones to fertilize 
them. Then can the standard of purity be 
maintained. Queens and drones from the 
same mother should not be permitted to 
mate. Like does not produce like, in breed- 
ing bees, any more than in the breeding of 
any other animals. Friend Moon says 
he has no queens that will duplicate them- 
selves — time. I have had many such 
queens, and hundreds of my customers can 
testify to the fact. I have such queens 
now, and would not attempt to rear from 
any others. Imported queens will not do it. 
| Their royal progeny will be almost all colors, 
from black to very light-colored—although 
I have had some that would produce a ma- 
jority of yellow queens. 

That all queens will not duplicate them- 
selves every time is an established fact.— 
The thing is impossible. Time, and friend 
Newman’s space will not permit us to say 
amen now, and we will drop the subject 
1ere. 





been, that while a 


SENDING BEES BY MAIL. 


Queen breeders and their customers will 
be put to some inconvenience on account of 
fresh orders by the Post Master General, 
forbidding bees to be sent in the mails.— 
The story that some one put a lot of bees in 
a paper box and mailed them at some 
office seems to me to be a very improbable 
one, and appears much like a put up job.— 
No bee-keeper can be found in the country 
who would atteinpt to do such a silly thing. 
Nevertheless, reports have been sent to 
headquarters, by some officious postal agent, 
that such was the fact; hence the order to 
shut the bees out. 

I called at the post office in Boston the 
other day to see the postmaster there, and 
to get a lotof my bees that some of his under- 
lings had detained. The postmaster being 
absent, I did not see him, but I learned that 
he knew nothing about the bees being de- 
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tained there as unmailable, and reminded 
their clerks that there the postmaster had 
decided within a month to let bees pass, as 
he had received no orders not to receive 
them. I had paid letter postage on those 
packnes. and they had no more right to 

reak the wrapper than they have to open 
my letters. Government officers go on the 
principle that “ might makes right,” and so 
we have to put up with it. 1 told them that 
I had been sending bees through the mails 
for 15 years, and they had just found out 
that bees were not mailable. This new 
order won’t injure the trade much, as I can 
find a way to get queens to my customers at 
very little expense. A dozen queens can be 
sent by expresss about as cheap as by 
mail, and rather more safely. 

Let the bee-keepers of the country pile in 
the petitions to Congress until we get relief. 
Don’t let up, until we get what we want.— 
Bring the subject before the Convention, in 
October. By the way, friend Newman 
while we think of it, ean’t those who intend 
to visit the Convention to do the talking, go 

repared to commence business as soon as 

he Convention opens ? We don’t want to 

attend another Quaker meeting, like the one 
last year. No one knew where to begin, 
and we were kept awaiting for the officers 
to put in an appearance. Be on hand Mr. 
Secretary and Mr. President. and let us 
have a large attendance. H. ALLEY. 

Wenham, Mass., Aug. 12, 1878. 


[We hope all who can will attend the Na- 
tional Convention, as many points of vital 
importance will come up for discussion. 
The next Convention will be in the West, 
as agreed at the last Convention—and thus 
early we inform all concerned, that we pro- 
pose to try to get it appointed at Chicago, 


or at least in some Western city.—Ep.] 
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Chips from Sweet Home. 





Dr. N. H. Derr, has just given me a fra- 
ternal call, also an idea which I must give 
you, viz.: To ship comb honey in a car 
safely, make a strong platform 6 inches nar- 
rower and 2 ft. shorter than the car inside; 
have this hang 2 in. or more from bettom of 
ear by a number of in. rods attached at 
the top of the sides of the car and platform 
by cock-eyes, these would allow the plat- 
form which contains the honey to swing 
back and forth whenever bumped. Has 
such ever been tried? What are the objec- 
tions to it? Would the railroad company 
ship our ironsand platform back to us free? 
Would you put springs at each end; if so 
what kind would be best, and the cost? 
The platform can be made strong and cheap 
and given away at the end of the route; the 
irons can be packed in a box and returned 
as freight. The cock-eyes can be made with 
a coarse thread and screwed in the timber. 


**OUR HOMES,” IN GLEANINGS. 


Just as you all might expect, and from 
pe experience, I knew Novice would try 
make right any wrong that he had done, 
so he made a correction from ‘ Perhaps a 
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half dozen similar letters,” to “* Perhaps, L 
should have said letters from a half dozen 
different persons.” Now, Novice, we would 
still follow up and have you correct this, 
but fear it would take too much valuable 
space in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 3 
not that we fear of using valuable space in 
**Our Homes.” 

There is much of “ Our Homes” that we 
like, and like R. Wilkin, only object to the 
“* superstitious ” part. 

In * Our Homes” of July, 1877, Novice 
did fill it with good sense, and for once left 
out the superstitious part. It pleased me so 
well that t at once wrote him how well I 
was pleased, and to show my pleasure ina 
more substantial and lasting way, I offered 
him a half dozen Sweet-Home raspberry 
plants. In answer to which he says, on 
eard of Aug. 1, 1877: ‘“* Thanks for offer of 
berry plants. Would be = glad of them.” 
I sent them, and March 22d, 1878, he wrote 
me: ‘Accept thanks for the plants sent 
us. We will plant and care for them, and 
report in Gleanings, if we can remember 
i.” ©. Now, Novice, if you will give 
us an article in “ Our Homes” upon being 
honest, truthful, or having government in 
our families, without any superstition, I 
will send you a grape vine of Early August, 
which ripens from the 12th to the 15th of 
August with us. Yesterday, August 12, we 
took some to Muscatine, and they were pro- 
nounced good by all who tasted and judged 
them. They ripen two weeks sooner than 
any variety we have. The vine is perfectly 
hardy, and never has’ winter-killed.— 
Growth of the vine is similar to the Con- 
cord. Leaf large and round. Berries 
larger than Concord, but not quite as good 
flavor. slightly foxy, bunch compact, from 
6 to 12 berries in a bunch. We have none 
for sale, but we will send one to Novice 
upon the above conditions. We have writ- 
ten Novice three letters in reference to 
“Qur Homes.” If he will print them in 
“Our Homes” verbatim, I will send him 


; one Early August. Novice, when you goto 


| fill up ** Our Homes,” think of what three 





wise and good men have said, viz: Jesus. 
—* And as ye would that others should do 
to you, do ye even so to them.” Zoroaster 
flourished in Persia about 500 years before 
Christ, and said: ‘ Hold it not meet to do 
unto others what thou wouldst not have 
done to thyself. Do that unto the people 
which, when done to thyself proves not 
disagreeable to thyself.’ Confucius. who 
was born on the 19th day of June, B. C. 551, 
gave, among other good and wise maxims: 
“Do unto another what you would he 
should do unto you; and do not unto 
another what you would not should be done 
unto you. Thou needest only this law 
alone ; it is the foundation and principle of 
all the rest.” 


Novice, if you had read the above wise 
and good sayings, you certainly would not 
have been so hypocritical as to say in ** Our 
Homes” of Aug., ** At the time, I was not a 
believer in the Bible, or at least [ claimed I 
was not, and he seemed to rejoice when he 
had discovered the fact.” In the fourth 
column, of ** Our Homes ” of August, Novice 
says: “If = were crossing a stream, and 
should see the water coming down all roiled 











and muddy, you would infer that somebody 
or something was above stirring it up.”— 
While reading ‘‘Our Homes” of August, 
we concluded that if there were such a 
being as Satan, that he certainly had been 
stirring you up, for in ** Our Homes” you 
were very roily and muddy, but with so 
much roil and mud as you there wanted to 
expell, you now certainly must be clear and 
spotless. D. D. PALMER. 
New Boston, Ill. 


[Dr. Derr’s plan strikes us as very feasible. 
Will those having had experience in ship- 
ping comb-honey give their opinion of it 
through the BEE JOURNAL? To give away 
the platform and ship the irons back by 
freight would pay, even if the railroad com- 
panies would notship them back free.—ED.] 
ee 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Bee-Killer. 


After a most promising, early summer, I 
found again, this year, that my bees, 
although in the best of order and colonies 
strong, although they had plenty of pasture, 
all of a sudden almost stopped working, and 
evidently became less in numbers. I at 
once became suspicious of the bee-killers : 
asilus Missouriensis, asilus sericeus, 
erax baustardi, which I also found in innu- 
merable numbers among the flowers, buck- 
wheat, &c. It was, I think,3 years ago 
when last they were here. My statements 
were then somewhat doubted. This year L 
have settled the point. This pest is now 
nearly goneagain. Afterthey have slaugh- 
tered the bees, and almost the day they 
began to disappear, my bees commenced to 
fly again, and my trial hive, on the scale, 
began to increase in weight ; while, as long 
as the bee-killers lasted, it decreased. 

This year they came about a month later 
than they did three years ago, probably 
bred by the heat of July. Lam afraid that 
my honey crop will fall short, one-half. 
They were so numerous this year that kill- 
ing was useless. You might as well kill 
the butterflies on a clover field. 

CHAS. SONNE. 

Sigel, 1ll., Aug. 16, 1878. 

. 
For the American Bee Journal. 


How shall we know when Italian 
bees are pure? 

















REV. M. MAHIN, D. D. 


Ihave been an amateur bee-culturist for 
the last 8 years, and during all that time, I 
have had Italian bees. I have given thema 
great deal of attention and study. Ihave 


carefully observed bees of that race where- 
ever | have seen them, and my own colo- 
nies have been studied so closely that I 
could, in some cases, tell, when 1 would see 
a bee away from the hives, to which hive it 
belonged. It has been my desire to have 
pure bees, and I have sacrificed a great 






| to my ideas of purity. 


many queens, and some pretty good ones 


But how can we tell when our bees are 
pure ?_ I am pursuaded that this is a much 
more difficult matter than most persons 
imagine. Iam very sure that in some cases 
the offspring of pure Italian queens, mated 
with black drones, are so nearly like pure 
Italian bees, that even the most practiced 
eyes are liable to be deceived. And if a 
half-blood queen mates with an Italian 
drone, her offspring will be, in most cases, 
as abennel and beautiful as any full- 
blood Italians, and I am not sure but more 
so. Those who have observed the progeny 
of a black queen, impregnated by an Italian 
drone, have noticed that while a majority 
of the bees were entirely black, a few of 
them had 3 golden bande of lighter color 
than the average pure Italians; and my 
observation leads me to think that the 
lightest colored bees have a dash of black 
blood in them, but I think that impure bees 
are only light colored when the impurity is 
in the mother, and not in the father. 

Some of those who have written on this 
subject have recommended selecting those 
stocks, to breed from, that have well- 
marked drones. 1 do not think it safe to 
follow this advice. The most beautiful 
drones I ever saw were the progeny of a 
queen whose mother was Siaok, and whose 
father was an Italian. She, herself, judging 
by the appearance of her offspring, had 
mated with a half-bred drone. ‘The drones 
were more uniform, and far more distinctly 
marked than the workers. There was not 
one to be seen among them that had not 3 
broad, golden bands. They were such 
beauties as would have captivated our 
fancy bee-raisers, who seek to improve the 
color of their bees by special attention to 
the drone side of the Coten And yet, they 
were not more than half Italian ; so it will 
not do to rely upon the color of drones as a 
mark of purity. 


If we can raise bees that are in all 


, respects like the bees in Italy, we may rely 


upon their being approximately pure. But, 
what kind of bees inhabit that sunny clime ? 
Are they all of one race, and of one type ? 
I have never had an imported queen until 
this summer, though I have long desired to 
have one. I procured one, if she did not 
get changed by some accident for a home- 
bred one, imported by C. W. & A. H. K. 
Blood. I expected the bees to be darker 
than my home-bred ones, but_I expected 
them to be uniform in color. In the latter 
I was disappointed. They range from a 
color as light as the average home-bred 
Italians, to a shade not much lighter than 
our brown bees of this country. Many of 
them do not show the third band when not 
moderately full of honey, but when filled 
they all show 3 bands. Are they _pure 
Italians? If the queen came from Italy, 
yes. Ifa mistake has been made, and she 
is a home-bred queen, no. The bees, as to 
their appearance, are not like any mixed 
ones I have ever seen. They are easily 
controlled, but not as quiet when handled 
as Italians generally are. The queen is 
very prolific, and as honey gatherers and 
comb builders, especially the latter, they 
very noticeably excel my old stock. And 
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as we want bees for the honey they gather, 
these dark bees are as good as if they were 
beautiful. 

I have been raising some queens from my 
imported Italian. Three of them have 
been tested. One mated, I think, with a 
black drone ; but while her bees are darker 
than those of her mother, there are no 
black bees — them, as sometimes 
happens when my home-bred queens, com- 
ing from lighter stocks, mate with black 
drones. ‘The bees of another are larger 
and more uniform than those of the import- 
ed queen, the bands being more red than 
yellow. The bees of the third are beauties 
—large, uniform and bright. 

I take it for granted that the Messrs. 
Blood are honest and careful, and that they 
sent me an imported, and consequently a 
pure queen ; but I have had to change my 
mind somewhat in regard to the marks of 
a: Ihave no doubt but that I have 

illed pure queens, thinking they were 
impure, and have retained some as pure 
that were not. 

Logansport, Ind., Aug. 16, 1878. 


—__——__ > @ <-e—-______ 
For the American Bee Journal, 


The Adulteration of Sweets. 


I sent, at the same time, the petitions on 
the adulteration of sweets to the editors of 
three bee-publications. Messrs. King and 
Newman inserted it cheerfully, but Mr. 
Root did not honor it with a place in Glean- 





ings. On the 3d of August, I sent hima | 


yostal card, asking why he had not pub- 
ished it. This was his answer : 
“I beg pardon, but the petition against adultera- 


tion of sweets did notseem to me ofsufficient import- | 


ance to entitle it to a place in the journal.” 


} 


This petition was unanimously recom- | 


mended by a vote of more than 70 bee- 
keepers at Burlington. It is against fraud, 
and in the interest of all bee-keepers. 


The adulteration of honey being now | 


practiced on a large scale by unprincipled 
dealers, the Legislature of Kentucky has 
passed laws against it. It is under all these 
circumstances that Mr. Root refuses the 
petitioners the right of being heard in his 
—. : 

A prominent bee-keeper and _ honey- 
dealer, Mr. C. F. Muth, of Cincinnati, after 
reading a copy of the petition wrote thus: 

“Glucose is the greatest stumbling block to the 
honey trade, and consequently to the bee-keeper.— 
If itis once known to the public that glucose is fed 
to the bees by the bee-keeper, it will work a greater 
damage to the honey trade than we may imagine. I 





was offered, last week, a sample of extracted honey, | 


of which the party had a few barrels. I would 
almost swear to the fact that it was adulterated 
with glucose. Of whom will it be safe to buy pure 
honey after awhile ? 

Mr. Root’s course in recommending glucose to bee- 
keepers, is very reprehensible! I certainly think 
it very wrongin him. His course in regard to glu- 
cose is very damaging to bee-keepers.” 


in answer to my request for permission to 
publish extracts from his letter, Mr. Muth 
says: 

“If Gleanings was started to represent the interests 
of the bee-keeping public, it has certainly now 
turned into another channel !” 

The last sentence is hard upon Mr. A. 
I. Root ; but, in my opinion, he richly de- 








serves it! By looking on the cover of 
Gleanings, every one will find the reason 
for the refusal of its editor to publish the 
Petition. Mr. Root, by advertising and 
extolling glucose, has created a large de- 
mand for it. He sells it by tons, (see 
Gleanings for May, page 161), at a large 
= anddoes not wish to stop his trade, 

y publishing our Petition ! 

An honest editor, an editor devoted to the 
interests of bee-keeping would have given 
both sides—for or against glucose! But in 
Gleanings you will find praises, but not a 
word against its use! According to Mr. 
Root, what was said against glucose in bee 
papers, were mere sensational reports. 
(Gleanings for April, page 110). Yet Mr. 
Muth wrote to him on the subject. I, too, 
at three different times, wrote to Mr. Root, 
that glucose contained but 30 to 40 per 
cent. of sugar; that 244 tbs. of glucose at 5 
cents per pound, worth 124¢ cents, given as 
food to bees, was not more nutritious than 
one pound of sugar, worth less than 11 cts.; 
that 3 pounds of solid glucose, that he im- 
properly calls ** grape sugar,” at 314 cents, 
worth 1044 cents, were equivalent to one 

ound of sugar, worth about the same price. 
tlucose is about 3 times less sugared than 
cane sugar. Sugar is a better food for 
bees than glucose, on account of the quan- 
tity of refuse matter among the constituent 
parts of glucose ; not even taking in account 
the unwholesomeness of the sulphuric acid, 
sucrate of lime, &c., always present in 
glucose ! 

The following will give an idea of the 
quantity of waste matter contained in glu- 
cose: Some American wine producers, to 
increase the quantity of their wine crop, 
mix in some glucose, dissolved in water.— 
The sugared particles of glucose are trans- 
formed in alcoho! by fermentation. Every- 
body knows that alcoholic liquids are 
lighter than water; but wine that is 
made with the addition of glucose, although 
containing alcohol, is heavier than water, 
on account of the mineral water that it con- 
tains. For this reason, it is impossible to 
determine with the areometer, an instru- 
ment to find the specific weight of liquids, 
the a of alcohol contained in glu- 
cosed wine, and a small still has to be used 
for that proof. 

1 wrote also to Mr. Root that glucose was 
tried in the hospitals of Paris to sweeten 
the beverages of the patients, but that it 
was soon abandoned on account of the in- 
crease of deaths; that the use of glucose 
to make beer is forbidden in Germany ; the 
beer thus made having proved unwhole- 
some ; that the manufacture of dry glucose 
is forbidden in France, on account of the 
facility of mixing it with brown sugar, &c. 

Did Mr. Root publish my letters? Did he 
ever mention them? No! They were not 
of sufficient importance! !! Yes, Mr. A. 
1. Root, they, and the Petition were of suf- 
ficient importance to threaten to stop your 
profits by sales of glucose, and that is the 
reason—the true, the only reason—why you 
did not publish them ! ! 

Now let bee-keepers understand that we 
have not only to fight the adulterators, but 
the seltishly-interested editor of Glean- 
ings! But, no matter! We shall obtain 


































































the law that is necessary to the wellfare of 
our business ; for every honest bee-keeper 
will lend a helping hand, by sending fora 
copy of the Petition, then having it signed 
and returned. 

Every day, I receive orders for copies of 
the Petition. I have already received some 
returned and signed. Dr. D. GaCampbell, 
of Keitsburg, Ill., has just returned one, 
signed by seventy, headed by the names of 
four physicians! Who will beat that ? 

CHAS. DADANT. 

Hamilton, Ill., Aug. 14, 1878. 
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Constitution of National Society. 


As we shall need this, as amended, to 
refer to at our next meeting, we will repro- 
duce it, that all may be posted as to what it 
requires : 


CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE 1—NAME. 


This organization shall be known as the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Society, and 
shall meet annually. 


ARTICLE 2—OBJECT. 


Its object shall be to promote the interests 
of bee-culture. 


ARTICLE 3—OFFICERS. 


The officers of this Society shall be a 
President, one Vice President from each 
State, District, Territory or Province repre- 
sented; Secretary, Recording Secretary. 
Corresponding Secretary, and Treasurer, 
whose duties shall be those usually per- 
formed by such officers. They shall be 
elected by ballot, and hold their offices for 
one year, or till their successors shall be 
elected. 


ARTICLE 4—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The President, Secretaries and Treasurer 
shall constitute an Executive Committee. 


‘ARTICLE 5—MEMBERSHIP. 


Any person may become a member by 
giving his or her name to the Secretary and 
paying one dollar, excepting ladies, who 
shall be admitted free of charge. 


ARTICLE 6—HONORARY MEMBERS. 


This Society may from time to time elect 
suitable persons as honorary members. 


ARTICLE 7—SPEAKING. 


No member shall be entitled to the floor 
more than five minutes in the discussion of 
any motion, resolution or petition, without 
consent of-the Society. ng 


. PARTICLE 8—COMMITTEES.44 *~~ 


All committees shall be elected by ballot, 
<A, plurality vote, except by special reso- 
ution. 


ARTICLE 9—MEETINGS. 


Each annual meeting of this Soc‘ety shall 
be held at such time and place as shall be 











designated by a majority vote at the pre- 
eeeding regular annual meeting. 


ARTICLE 10—SPECIAL MEETINGS. 


A special meeting may be called by the 
Executive Committee at any time on requi- 
sition of five of the Vice Presidents. 


ARTICLE 11—AMENDMENTS. 


This constitution may be amended at an 
annual meeting. by a two-thirds vote of all 
the members in attendance. 

Adopted at meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, 
Dec., 1871. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS. 


Article 5, amended as follows: Any per- 
son may become a member by giving his or 
her name to the Secretary, and paying an 
annual fee of one dollar, except ladies, who 
shall be admitted free of charge. Adopted 
Dec., 1872. 


SOCIETIES. 


Resolwed, That the President of this So- 
ciety be authorized in its name and behalf, 
to address a circular to all the bee-keepers 
of this Continent, urging the formation er 
neighborhoos, county, state, territorial and 
provincial associations, auxiliary to this So- 
ciety. Adopted Dec., 1872. 


VICE PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES. 


Articles 3 and 10 amended, so that only 
one Vice President and one Secretary are 
a to be elected. Adopted Oct. 16, 

é. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Various Items. 


The honey season is over in this section. 
Last season was one of the best we have 
had for years, but I believe the present one 
would have been far better but for the cold, 
wet weather that continued till about the 
10th of June. I had become completely 
discouraged by the Ist of June, and thought 
1 would be very glad if my bees made 
enough to winter on and give me enough for 
the table. After the tenth of June, we 
had a few pretty warm days, at intervals 
which bees took advantage of, and gave me 
about 2,000 pounds. besides laying up full 
winter supplies. Very little swarming,— 
not more than one colony in ten swarmed. 


QUEEN RAISING 


in such a season was of the greatest diffi- 
culty and expense. But few of the brood 
would hatch ; many of the queens were lost 
in their “ bridal tours,” and when the hot 
weather set in, many colonies were 
ruined. 


EXCEPTIONS TO GENERAL RULES 


are of frequent occurrence, and [ will relate 
one that occurred with me this season: I 
received an imported queen early in June, 
and gave her to a queenless colony that I 
knew would accept her, although she was 
in a bad condition and hardly able to crawl. 
They did accept her, but she died on the 

















third day. I then gave them 3 frames of 
fresh eggs from another colony with an 
imported queen, and in 8 days after, I 
received another imported one ; and as this 
was late in the evening, I thought the best 
way to do would be to take away the 
frames of brood and introduce her to the 
same colony. I had forgotten that I put in 
3 frames, and had the impression that it 
was only two, so I took but two away, and 
then besmeared the queen with honey and 
dropped her in. The next day being Sun- 
day, I only looked about the entrance, to 
see if they had accepted her. I concluded 
they had, and was right. On Monday 
evening I opened the hive, and the first 
frame | lifted was the third one that I had 
forgotten, with 3 perfect cells on it. Just 
10 days old. I saw at once that my own 
bungling carelessness had destroyed such a 
valuable queen ;—(but wait for the excep- 
tion). IL removed 2 cells, and then was 
about to close up, leaving one cell to hatch, 
when the thought struck me that the queen 
might be there yet. So I commenced 
searching for her, and the third frame I 
lifted out, lo, and behold, she was all right! 
Was ever a man more glad? This queen 
proved very prolific, but for some cause was 
removed last week, by the bees, after being 
in the hive only 7 or 8 weeks. 


TWO QUEENS IN A HIVE. 


I sent off a fine queen some 8 weeks ago, 
and not wishing to get out of stock, left the 
hive to start cells; in just 3 days after, I 
examined to know what number of cells 
they had started. Could not find one. 
thought perhaps they had forgotten it, but 
would remember when too late. So 1 gave 
them a frame of fresh eggs from another 
hive, and in 4 days after, lifting out that 
frame to count the cells, I saw a large and 
bright queen on it, already laying. Now, if 
this was not two queens in the hive, what 
was it? It was just 7 days from the day I 
shipped off one, and if the other was not in 
the hive, then how could she be laying so 
soon. 

MITCHELL’S PATENTS. 


An agent of N. C. Mitchell came to my 
apiary with 2 Adjustable hives for me to 
put bees in. After examining the hive, I 
told him L had been using that division- 
board since 1866, and a hive similar to that 
since 1872, and took him out in the bee-yard 
and showed him. There was not a particle 
of iron or lugs on his division board, except 
the tacks to hold the strips of cloth to the 
edges or sides—no rubber strips. Just so 
of my division-boards. I used the strips 
torn off of cassimere, by tailors, so there 
was not a particle of difference between his 
division-boards and those I have used since 
1866 His frame, if I recollect, was 12 
inches square. Mine is 11x13, inside meas- 
ure. My hives are 12 inches deep, 14 inches 
wide, and as long as suits my convenience ; 
some 20 inches, some 24 and 36 inches.— 
Mitchell’s honey-boards are cloth. I use 
both cloth aid wood at certain seasons.— 
Cloth in winter, and wood in summer. 

Now, I would ask this question: Doesa 
man have a right to patent a hive that 
another has been using for years ? 











I also read Mitchell’s instructions to bee- 
keepers, given to me by the agent. He 
gives instructions in it how to make the 
division-board, but not a word about the 
lugs or iron legs. He only names the strips 
of cloth, (not rubber), the same as I have 
used since 1866; and I venture the assertion 
that hundreds of others have done the same 
long before Mitchell got his patent. But if 
he will confine himself to his patent, in 
connection with the metalic legs, all is 
right. 

COMB FOUNDATION. 


I have given it a fair trial, this year. It 
is a great advantage, though I find many 
objections to be remedied yet, I find it far 
better to only put in the comb foundation to 
come halt or two-thirds the depth of the 
frame, for when it comes to within an inch 
of the bottom piece, they sag so as to be- 
come rumpled and fastened to each other 
at the bottom, and they cannot be got out 
without tearing away a good deal of brood 
at the bottom. The only remedy I find, is 
to put them only half or two-thirds, till we 
can invent a foundation that will not sag.— 
And to get them straight, there should be 
half an inch space from the end of the 
frame. I find them more apt to bend and 
fall out the frame than natural combs. I 
also find the bees lengthen out the comb at 
the middle and bottom before they do at the 
top when full sheets are given. I hada 
swarm the last of July to which I gave full 
sheets of foundation, and in a few days 
after, another very large swarm. This 
latter swarm I hived without a sheet of 
foundation. Now the first one is full of 
honey and comb, very strong ; the latter has 
built 3 combs and has about a pound of 
honey. Had I given the latter swarm comb 
foundation, I believe they would be ready 
for winter by this time. I tried this for an 
experiment. R. 

owell, Ky., Aug. 10, 1878, 
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M. ARGO. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


A Cheap Wax Extractor. 


Necessity is said to be the mother of in- 
vention, and finding the necessity of having 
some means of extracting the wax froma 
quantity of comb on hand, I devised a plan 
which I find so satisfactory to myself that I 
desire to place it before the readers of the 
BEE JOURNAL. 

Take an old, milk pan, too far gone for 
any further use in the dairy, and if the 
bottom is considerably rounded down or 
concave, so much the better. Punch a hole 
in the centre of the bottom, about one-half 
inch in diameter ; and after placing a frag- 
ment of china, or small piece of bent tin 
over the hole, to prevent its being clogged 
by the comb falling into it, fill it with comb 
and set on the grate in the oven of the 
kitchen stove. Under the pan, on the bot- 
tom of the oven, set another pan, to receive 
the wax. Be careful to have only a moder- 
ate fire, or the wax will be scorched. 

Whien the wax ceases to run, remove the 
pan and refill it. WARREN PIERCE. 
Garrettsville, O., Aug. 19, 1878. 








For the American Bee Journa)}. 
Honey Dew. 


If the article in the August number, on 
“What is Honey Dew ?” did not contain 
some antiquated ideas, it would not be 
worth while to shed light on it. The gen- 
eral point sought to be made is, that all 
honey dew is excreted 7 the plants, and 
that the cause is a “chemical derange- 
ment,” which causes them to relieve them- 
selves, by excretion, through organs similar 
to those of animals. It also maintains that 
all the elements of sugar are taken in 
through the leaves. 

The investigations of the last 20 years 
have, beyond all doubt. shown that the 
body of plants consists of nothing but liv- 
‘ing, or living and dead cells, according to 
what the plants are. These cells are very 
small; from 1-200 part of an inch to 1-1000 in 
diameter. Some few may attain a size of 
1-10 of an inch. These cells are entirely 
closed, and join each other. They are the 
only organs by which plants can take in 
watery substances, and they do it by in- 


haling and exhaling, or “‘endosmose and | 


exosmose ;”’ on the same — as two 


different fluids related to each othes, if sep- | 
arated by a bladder, will penetrate the | 


bladder until they are equalized. Hanga 


bladder with salt or sugar water into clean | 


water, and you will soon find the outside as 
salty or sweet as the inside. 


The flow of sap is nothing more than the | 
mechanical effort of the evaporation of | 
water from the leaves and younger stems.— | 


The contents of the water cells becoming 


thereby more concentrated, the power of | 


* endosmose ”? becomes so much stronger.— 
It is also settled that plants cannot take in 


any matter which is not soluble in water, | 
and that very near all the water a plant | 
This water | 
contains in solutien, salts, acids, minerals | 


uses is drawn up by the roots. 
and more or less carbonie acid, hydrogin 
and oxygin. 


to show it. T ( 
yenerally provided with small crated open- 


ings, which lead into the spiral vessels, | 


whose functions are the inhalation and ex- 


halation of gases, which is far more active | 


inday thanimnight time. At night, plants, 
so to say, sleep, and yet, at night, should 


they be so pressed by sugar as to burst | 


the hard, upper surface of the leaves, to 
gain an outlet? Or , 
plant lice work principally at night. 

The writer 0 
Journal 
forests of oak, hickory and other trees, are 
chemically deranged, when honey dew dis- 
appears. It would, in such a night, when 
the trees are in their best, be dangerous to 
the ears, to enter such a forest ; one might 
come out deaf! No; Mr. K.: Honey dew 
is not excreted by leaves; it is, all of it. 
simply sucked by plant lice, who use of it 
what they need, which is not the sugar, and 
eject the surplus not by the anus, but by two 
fine openings above it. : 

I can show you, almost any time, how 


these little tiny insects work, and can show 





The upper side of leaves have | 
not vet shown any opening through which | 
any fluid could exude, and I defy any one | 
: The under side of leaves is | 


On the other hand, the | 


the article in the Home | 
really supposes that our large | 


you, beyond the possibility of a doubt, how 

they eject the honey dew. 1 can believe 

what my eyes see. CHAS. SONNK. 
Sigel, [l., Aug. 16, 1878. 


Central Ky. Blue Grass Convention. 


The annual meeting of this Association 
will take place in this city, Tuesday, the 
Ist of October next, at 10 o’clock, a. m., 
when it is expected that important business 
will be transacted. There will be an elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year. 

We hope the Editor of the JoURNAL will 
be with us in body as well asin spirit. Ifthe 
former should fail, we shall be content with 
one of his interesting articles on “ Bee- 
keeping, a Science.” We cordially invite 
all lovers of bee-culture to be with us, and 
especially all the members of the Associa- 
tion, as We hope some prominent member 
will volunteer to represent us in the 
National Convention, which meets in New 
York City (1 think) one week after ours. 

W. WILLIAMSON, Sec’y. 

Lexington, Ky., Aug. 7, 1878. 


[Would be pleased to attend, were it pos- 
sible for us to be absent long enough to 
attend both conventions—but it is not.—Ep] 


North-Eastern Wisconsin Convention. 


The Northeastern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet at Depere, Brown Co. 
= Fee and Wednesday, September 3d 
and 4th. 


Interesting articles from prominent bee- 
beepers will be read, among which may be 
mentioned, ‘The management of the home 


market for honey, both comb and _ ex- 
tracted,” by H. P. Sayles, of Hartford; 
‘**Wintering bees, and carrying them safely 
through the Spring in this Northern cli- 
mate,” by James Heddon, of Dowagiac, 
Mich.; ‘“* Best method and time of increase,” 
by Crowfoot Bros., Hartford; ‘ Best man- 
agement of bees for the production of comb 
honey,” by Fred. Claussen, of Mishicott. 

Legare Potter, of Sherwood, and Edwin 
Pike, of Boscobel, will also read articles, 
and we hope for one from A. H. Hart, of 
7. 

3lanks will be on hand for filling out, 
whereby we may get an accurate statement 
of the number and amount of bees, honey, 
etc., in the state, and prices settled ac- 
cordingly. 

A cordial invitation is given to all to come 
and bring anything new of interest to the 
fraternity. FRANCES DUNHAM. Sec. 


————_+ @-oe 


OINTMENT.—“I will give you a receipt 
that Ihave been in the habit of using for 
years, viz: Good yellow beeswax or nice, 
white comb, one part; fresh butter, well 
washed, 4 paits. Melt, skim and pour in 
moulds, which makes it handy for toilet 
purposes, or in boxes. It is excellent for 
any dressing where ordinary ointment is 
used. Have had some bad ulcers healed by 
its use ; but, for the hands and lips, it is not 
surpassed.” Dr. J. R. PRATT. 
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Roseville, IIl., ay 30, 1878, 
“We would like to hear how bee-keepers 
manage their work who have several api- 
aries to care for. We have 85 colonies 544 
miles from home and send a hand over daily 
to care for them during swarming time. 
Wish we could hear from several who make 
$1 queen-rearing a success; just how often 
they give comb, brood, &c., &c., as it seems 
tome honey pays me better than queen-rear- 
ing, unless I can find a labor-saving way of 
doing the work.” L. C. AXTELL. 


Collins, Ill., Aug. 1, 1878. | 
‘**When is the best time to transfer bees 
from box hives to obtain the most honey 
and ve the bees time to procure sufficient 
plies for a. 


sup 
[. A. NEWMAN. 


[The best time is early in the season when 
there is but little honey in the hives. It 
may be done on any warm day when the 
bees are actively engaged in storing, before 
the fall honey harvest.—Eb.] 


Hastings, Minn., Aug. 8, 1878. 
“Bees have done very poorly for the last 
3 weeks, but we are looking for a big yield 
of honey yet this fall. Last season I had 
colonies that made 75 pounds of surplus 
honey after July 20. he flowers on our 
bottom lanes are just beginning to bloom. 
Last year they were 2 weeks earlier; they 
usually produce a large amount of honey. 
Should they fail this year, the honey crop 
in this part of the State will be short. 
Wo. DYER. 


Knoxville, lowa, Aug. 3, 1878. 
“ Enclosed I send you stem and flower of 
a plant that abounds here. Bees work on it 
from morning till night, not only on the 
flowers, but on the leaves and stem. What 
is it? Bees have done very well, so far, 
this season. They are quiet now. The fall 
harvest promises to be good.” 
A. M. Crossy. 
[This is Cassia Chameeerista, or part- 
ridge pea. This is a leguminous plant, and 
a near relative of the Judas tree, or red- 
bud ; but it is an annual. It is certainly a 
beautiful plant.—A. J. Cook.] 


Pike Co., Ky., July 28, 1878. 

** Bees have swarmed but very little here 
this summer. A great many about here 
have their bees in log fame, and very few 
frame hives are used. have 35 colonies in 
frame hives, made large with 4 honey boxes 
on each, — 16 tbs. tage | have all been 
well filled, making 64 tbs. of box honey to 
the colony. I take only box honey from my 
bees. Wintered out doors last winter with- 
out the loss of one colony. My hives have 
an entrance at each end with slides to shut 
out the cold, and making it warm enough 
for them in the spring. I raise one of m 
slides for the bees to go to work; when it 








gets warm enough I raise both slides. It 
seems to give the little fellows much com- 
fort for the air to circulate through. We 
hive when it is very warm, and when they 
are crowded with bees. I made 10 swarms, 
all of which did well; nearly all filled their 
boxes and have plenty to last them through 
the winter. They are now idle for the first 
time this season. The poplar bloom this 
year has been good. Honey dew has been 
plenty. We have had no linn bloom this 
ieee but every other bloom has been good. 

Ly bees are all blacks. I have them scat- 
tered about over my orchard, sol have no 
trouble making my swarms. 

JuLIus C. WILLIAMSON. 


Reynoldsburg, O., Aug. 6, 1878. 

“T am well pleased with the Ber Jour- 
NAL. I don’t see how any one can do with- 
out it that intends to handle bees; it is the 
best I ever read, and I have read several. I 
have 25 colonies of bees in the N. C. Mitchell 
hive, all doing well. Iam using the Bing- 
ham smoker; have sold several of them; all 
give good satisfaction. 

Bees swarmed here late on account of the 
cold weather in May, but did well through 
June and July. I have swarms that came 
the 15th to 20th of June that has made 20 
to 25 pounds of surplus honey. Is it best to 
put bees in the cellar or leave them on the 
summer stands? S. M. OLDHAM. 


[The cellar is best for a northern climate; 
but some winter with success on their sum- 
mer stands. If the latter, they should be 
prepared by being packed in straw, and 
provided with a plenty of honey to winter 
through in safety.—EpD.] 


Nashua, lowa, Aug. 14, 1878, 
‘This has been the poorest honey season 
Ihave ever yet known, and I have been 
in the business 10 years. There is the 
greatest demand for honey in fancy shape 
this season I ever knew. 1 cannot begin to 
fill the orders for honey at 20 ets. per tb. in 
my new 1% tb. sections. Will send you one 
of my crates with 12 of my boxes filled with 
honey after the fairs are over. Melilot 
clover is a No. 1 honey plant. I have had 
some experience with it this season; will 

sow about 10 acres more.” 
E. J. SCHOFIELD. 


Glen Rock, Pa., Aug. 2, 1878. 

“The JOURNAL and honey pamphlet came 
to hand in due time; 1 am much pleased 
with both. Please give the following 
strange freak of a virgin Italian queen to 
the readers of your good JouURNAL. On the 
28th of July the queen left to meet the 
drone, no eggs or larva being in the hive, 
the workers followed her. After flying for 
some time they clustered. I put them back 
in the hive, thinking they would stay, but 
they immediately went straight to the 
woods, and I gave myself no further trouble. 
On the 29th my queen with their little band 
of workers came home. They came the 
same course that they took when they left, 
four days before. It must have been my 
queen for there are none raised except one 
place 6 miles in the opposite direction my 








queen took going and coming. On their re- 
turn they clustered again. and | put them 
back, giving them some brood. They have 
given me no trouble sinee. I have now in- 
troduced the queen into a full colony, and 
await further developments. Has any one 
seen the like before? J. H. Buprp. 


[It is not strange that the bees should go 
with the queen on her bridal excursion, 
when they have no brood left in the hive.— 
They often do it. The only thing strange is 
her return after so many days. Still, this 
sometimes occurs. Mr. L. Chandler re- 
ported such a case only a few weeks ago. 
Others have reported the same thing.—ED.] 


Palestine, Ind., Aug. 5, 1878. 

“FRIEND NEWMAN:—While reading the 
August number of the JoURNAL I saw an 
article headed ‘A Young Man’s Experience,’ 
and I began to think he commenced in a way 
similar to that 1 did. In 1873 1 purchased 
*Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping,’ and 
this Lread and re-read until 1 had almost 
committed it to memory. Lnow had a good 
book but had no bees to practice what 1 had 
learned. I finally purchased a colony in an 
old box hive, and being late in the spring I 
did not transfer them that season. The next 
year in June I divided them, and I then had 
two colonies—one in a Quinby and the other 
ina box hive. In the fall 1 found a * bee- 
tree,” which I cut and saved. While this 
was going on, I was looking in every paper 
I saw, for an advertisement of some bee- 
paper. At last 1 found one; it read like this: 
* National Agriculturist and Bee Journal, 
8 months for l0cts.”. Limmediately sent the 
amount, and received three numbers of the 
eeeer. In this I saw the ‘* Bee-Keepers 
Magazine’ advertised, and immediately 
sent forit one year. Inthe Magazine Lsaw 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL advertised, 
and sent for it one year. and can truly say 
it is the best bee-paper I have taken. 

I now have 34 colonies of bees, all in mov- 
able frame hives—some in the Langstroth, 
and some in the Improved American. IL in- 
tend to use all Langstroth hives next season. 
Lintend to go to the *‘ Exposition’ at Chi- 
eago this fall, and will visit your * Museum.’ 

This has been an average season here for 
bees; linn lasted buta few days. We never 
get much honey from linn on account of wet 
weather. Success to the JOURNAL. 

M. E. Loenur. 


Lincoln Apiary, Mich., Aug. 11, 1878. 

“T have been a bee-keeper for 25 years. 
Bees have done well here until this season; 
spring opened a month earlier than usual; 
bees wintered well; Mareh and April was 
fine: bees were raising brood fast until the 
first of May, when it set in cold and rainy. 
About the middle of the month we had 
several hard frosts which injured the red 
raspberry very much and _ killed the bass- 
wood blossoms entirely. The first swarm I 
had was Jan. 28, and they are swarming 
yet; I had a large swarm yesterday; they 
are making honey now faster than they 
have before this season. 1 hardly know 
what to do with the swarms that come out 
now. I would cut out the queen cells but 
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they are crowded from top to bottom with 
bees. I never saw so many bees and brood 
inthecomb; they are fuil, outside ecards and 
all. I have not taken any surplus honey 
yet, although I could from some of them. 
think I shall yive it to the late swarms. 
Bees generally do well here all through this 
month and until the middle of September. 

Well, I have just been out looking at the 
bees. It is about 9 o'clock in the morning, 
and Lnever saw bees working stronger than 
they are this morning, and have been for 
the last 2 weeks. They are at work on 
buck wheat and fire-weed, and another weed 
that Ido not know the name of. It grows 
about 4 feet high and has a pink blossom. 
It blossoms up and down the stalk for 2 
feet; when ripe it has a pod which is full 
of cotton. I would like to know the name 
of it. Bees make honey fast from it. I 
send you a sample of it that 1 may learn 
what it is. 

We have a great many honey plants here. 
The red raspberry is abundant; blackberry, 
basswood, &c. The great trouble is in win- 
tering. Last winter was an open winter, 
but generally we have steady cold weather 
and g@eep snow. I wintered successfully 
last year, anda year ago last spring 1 had 
25 colonies, some of them weak. They 
swarmed too much in the fall; I had 75 
colonies. I got 700 pounds of extracted 
honey and 400 pounds of comb or box honey. 
lhad no extractor of my own; 1 borrowed 
one and took this amount from them at one 
time. One man inthe next town from me 
extracted 1,200 pounds from 35 colonies. 
He started in the spring with 12 colonies. 
That is what bees will do here if well man- 
aged. L. REED. 


[The plant sent us was Epilobium angus- 
tifolium, or the willow herb. To receive 
700 pounds of extracted honey, and use a 
borrowed extractor seems to us rather pecu- 
liar, unless you divided the proceeds with 
your neighbor.—EbD.] 


Chicago, Aug. 5, 1878. 

* Last spring Messrs. Thomas G. Newman 
& Son, very generously made me a present 
of a nucleus colony of Italian bees, and very 
thoughtfully ordered them from the Rev. A. 
Salisbury. In due time they came to hand, 
were transferred to a North Star Hive, and 
upon the arrival of fair weather and floral 
facilities, entered upon their career as a 
eolonized community; and although I had 
charge of the apiary connected with the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, I removed these 
tomy residence for experiments, to deter- 
mine possibilities as well as settle proba- 
bilities. They were placed in my back 
door-yard, close to the walk traversed per- 
haps a hundred times a day. The queen 
was so handsome and prolific, the bees so 
large and beautiful, and their dispositions 
so amiable and industrious, that our bees in 
the back yard soon became to be recognized 
as much our pets as those which were in the 
house. From the one small frame and its 
few bees, and the large queen, we have 
already 2 North Star Hives, with their 10 
frames each, full of large, bright, triple 
banded bees, and 1 frame of egys, larve and 





brood in a nucleus, from which to raise a | 


queen for a colony received from Michigan, 
besides having strengthened said colony 


with 2 large fully-packed frames of capped | 
Almost 214 colonies of bees from 1 | 


‘brood. 
small frame and 1 monstrous queen! Is it 
any subject of wonder that the young folks 
of the neighbors have engendered the su- 


erstition that we have a new kind of bees | 
hat cannot sting;—from seeing us bare- | 


headed, sleeves rolled up, females and all, 


after frame, while the bees in clouds sported 
around us on the wing? Never but one of 
my family stung by them, and that my 
youngest, who, inadvertantly, placed his 


miserated having hurt it. Mr. Chandler, an 
old bee-man, said, were the queen his, $50 
would not buy her. 
imported queens this season, and many fine 


which I would exchange her.” 


ones held at —— figures, but pone 
1a oe 


Detroit, Mich., Aug. 15, 1878. 
__ FRIEND. NEWMAN :—My nephew, Chas. 
Benton, Hubbardston, Mich., writes that 
the comb foundation you sent him arrived 
all right, and is very satisfactory. He says, 
“It would pay to buy a car-load.” 
smoker and comb foundation 


arrived very promptly.” FRANK BENTON. 


{Comb foundation is a grand success, 
and will soon be universally used.—Ep.] 


Valley Mills, Texas, Aug. 8, 1878. 
“T have been taking the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for several years. Can’t well do 
without it. I have handled bees for 40 
years in the old fashioned way, but I am 
now going to turn a new leaf in that line.— 
Bees in this vicinity wintered well, but 
have no surplus, as yet, and I fear will not 
have this season. This has been, so far, the 
poorest honey season I ever saw in any 
country. {t makes me wish that I was able 
to get and try the Italians, and see if they 
could find honey to spare in extreme wet 

and dry weather.” A. M. BARNETT. 

Boundary City, Ind., Aug. 17, 1878. 
**T do not see how any one can do without 
the BEE JOURNAL and be successful with 
bee-culture. I have 17 colonies now ; com- 


menced in the opens with 8; all Italians.— | 


In June and July they did well. I had one 


colony on the scales in June; the most | 


honey gathered in one da 
least, 2 tbs. 
tbs.” 


was 5 tbs.—the 
During June they gathered 105 
D. K. KNOLL. 


Charles City, Lowa, Aug. 21, 1878. 

“T have some things to suggest to accom- 
any that queen stand, illustrated in the 
ast JOURNAL ; one is, a leather sheath on 
one end, to carry honey knife in; another 
is, a place to slip some turkey quills in, and 
another, a little tin box or pocket on one 
end, to carry some cotton filling or rags in, 
to use for smoking the bees ; still another, 
a little post put on one end a little higher, 
with a hook or pin to hang a smoker on.— 
Bees have done very little making surplus 
honey here, this season. Not more than 


| box honey gave only 40 Ibs.’ 


( em | without the yellow 
grouped around our hives, lifting out frame 


| of purity of Italian bees. 


‘ f 1 in Italy, but to call them 
hand upon one alighted on the plank walk, | ee SS SN SE Se Oe = 


and who, instead of blaming the bee, com- | 


Ihave handled many | jg a distinct variety, and is found in almost 


; northern Italy, south of the Alps. 


The | 
sent here | 








half of the basswood trees budded this year 


| and these buds were blighted and drop 


off the first thing, which was about July 
12th. I have made 22 new colonies from 40 
in the spring. Those that did not swarmin 
June, got some honey. My best hive for 
L. SUTLIFF. 


Sumner, IIl., Aug. 21, 1878. 
“Ts there a strain of pure Italian bees 
bands? Some here 
assert that there is.” W. EMERICK. 
{ The three golden bands form the badge 
German or black 


Italians would be about like calling a cat 
that happened to be born and reared in a 
stable, a horse! The German or black bee 


every civilized country. While the Liguri- 
an or Italian bee is a native of a province of 
These 
monntains kept them for ages a distinct 
variety from the German bee. They were 
afterwards developed;in “sunny Italy” 
to the variety now known as Italians.—ED.] 
Paoli, Ind., July 2%, 1878. 


“I wish some reader of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL who has tried the Alsike 


| clover as food for stock would state if it is 
| as good as the red clover. 


1 have a lot that 
I wish to sow in clover, and if the Alsike is 
good for food I will sow it, as it will help 
my bees along too. 

“The honey crop in May and June was 
splendid, but I don’t think the bees have 
made a living since June.” B. M. LINGLE. 


[ Will some one who has had experience 
with alsike and red clovers please give 
their relative merits for fodder ?—Ep.] 


Connersville, Ind., July 29, 1878. 
“T began this spring with 7 colonies in 
Langstroth hives, and am delighted. Ihave 
increased to 11 by natural swarming. I have 
colonies that made 75 tbs. of comb owe | 
each during June. I like the Langstroth 
hive. I think the JoURNAL ‘THE bBOSss;’ 

It is the first paper I read.” J. H. RILEy. 


Point Coupee, La. 
1. What is the best remedy for the dis- 
ease known as foul brood? 2. How do you 
wax the inside of barrels to contain honey? 
8. How late in the season is it safe to extract 
honey in this latitude? ** CREOLE.” 
[1. For answer to this question, see July 
No., pages 212 & 241. 2. See July, page 233. 
3. You can extract with safety at any 
time, if the hive is too full of honey to allow 
the queen room to lay her eggs. ‘“‘ Time”’ 
cuts no figure in the caleulation—the condi- 
tion of the colony is the only safe guide.— 
Late in the fall, if the colony has more than 
30 tbs. of honey, it will be safe to extract it, 
as that it sufficient for wintering.—Ep.] 
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Single subscription, one year................0.e05 $2 00 

anes subscriptions, sent at the same time Lecicaciaiaioris 3 50 
eS lle 

Four or more, - _ ” .-each, 1 50 





Advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
290 cents per line of Agate space, for each insertion, 
cash in advance. One inch measures fourteen lines. 

Special Notices 50 cents per line. 


{2 A line will contain about eight words; fourteen 
lines will occupy an inch of space. Advertisements 
must be received by the 20th, to insure insertion. 


Notice to Advertisers.—We intend only to ad- 
vertise for reliable dealers, who expect to fulfill all 
their advertised promises. Cases of real imposition 
will be exposed, and such advertisements discon- 
tinued. No advertisement received for less than $1. 


Address all communications and remittances to 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
974 West Madison St. CHICAGO, | ILL. 
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To CORRESPONDENTS. 


When changing a post-office address, mention the 
old address as well as the new one. 


_Wesend the JOURNAL until an order for discon- 
tinuance is received and all arrearages are paid. 


We do not send goods by C. O. D., unless sufficient 
money is sent with the order to pay express charges 
both ways. 

When ordering Extractors, give outside dimen- 
sions of frame or frames to be used, length of top- 
bar, width and depth of frame just under top-bar. 


In consequence of the dearth of sma!l currency in 
the country, we will receive either one, two or three 
cent stamps, for anything desired from this office. 


Strangers wishing to visit our office and Museum 
of Implements for the Apiary, should take the Madi- 
son street-cars (going west). They pass our door. 


Additions can be made to clubs at any time at the 
same rate. Specimen copies, Posters, and Illustrated 
Price List sent free upon application, for canvassing. 

Remit by post-office money-order, registered letter 
or bank-draft, payable to Thomas G. Newman & Son, 
so thatif the remittance be lost it can be recovered. 


We will send a tested Italian Queen to any one 
sending us three subscribers to THE AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL with $6.00. Premium Queens will in every 
case be tested, but not sent till after July Ist. 


Write name and post-office address plainly. If 
there is no express office at your post-office address, 
be sure to give your nearest express office when or- 
dering anything by express. Give plain directions 
how goods are to be sent. 

Seeds or samples of merchandise can be mailed for 
one cent per ounce, Printed matter One cent for 
every two ounces. These must be tied up; if pasted, 
they are subject to letter postage. Don’t send small 
packages by express, that can just as well be sent by mail. 


For the convenience of bee-keepers, we have made 
arragements to supply; at the lowest market rices, 
Imported or tested Italian Queens, Full Colonies, 
Hives, Extractors and anything required about the 
Apiary. Our Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
will be sent free, on application. 


We have gotten up a “Constitution and By-Laws,” 
suitable for local Associations, which we can supply, 
with the name and location of any society printed 
at $2 per hundred copies, postpaid. If less than 100 
are ordered, they wil have a blank left for writing in 
the name of the Association, etc. Sample copy will 
be sent for a three-cent postage stamp. 


Our answer to all who ask credit is this : We sell on 
small margins, and cannot afford to take the risks of 
doing a credit business. If we did such a business, 
we should be obliged to add at least 10 to 20 per cent. 
more to our prices, to make up for those who would 
never pay, and to pay the expenses of keeping book- 
accounts with our customers—this we know our Cash 
customers would not think to their advantage.— 
This rule we must make general in order not to do 
injustice to any one. The cash system gives all the 

advantage to cash customers, while the credit sys- 
tom works to their injury. In justice to all we must 
therefore require Cash with the order, for all 
Apiarian Supplies. 











(= For nice Comb Honey, in Prize 
Boxes, we pay the highest market prices. 





CHOICE ITALIAN BEES.—We have a few 
colonies of choice Italians for sale at $10.00 
each. To be delivered in October. 


—— ~ ee @ we 


(=~ Instead of Queens from Tremontani, 
we can only get promises. We sent him 
the money by draft on Paris more than 4 
months ago. 
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(3s Sutliff’s Smoker has been improved 
by the addition of a valve, which opens of 
itself when it is thrown down, and is 
always closed when being used. {Friend 
Sutliff says some have an idea that it 
requires both hands to operate it, and wants 
us to correct it. It is intended to be opera- 
ted with the left hand, but it will take some 
practice to be able to use it_with ease. 

—————>_— o> <P oe 


BEE-CULTURE ; or Successful Manage- 
ment of the Apiary, by Thomas G. Newman, 
editor of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

This is the title of a new pamphlet of 80 
pages, which has been carefully prepared 
for beginners who desire a cheap work, but 
one up with the times, to familiarize them- 
selves with the fascinating avocation of the 





*management and care of bees. 


It is published both in the English and 
German languages, and is beautifully illus- 
trated. It is cheap, the price being only 40: 
cents for it, in either English or German. 

It embraces every subject that will inter- 
est the beginner. Commencing with a 
short chapter on the Natural History of the 
Honey Bee, it passes to the consideration 
of the Situation, Stocking and Arrange- 
ment of the Apiary, giving minute details 
of the management and manipulations nec- 
essary to make Bee-Keeping a success. It 
describes all the newest discoveries in the 
art, by which the production of delicious 
and health-giving Honey is obtained, as 
well as how to prepare it for the market in 
the most attractive shape. . 


Convention at New Boston, Ill. 


The Western Llinoisand Eastern lowa Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Society, will meet at New Boston, Mercer Co., Ill. 
Wednesday and Thursday, October 2d and 3d, 1878. 
All are cordially invited to attend our C onvention, 
and bring anything that will be of interest to bee- 
keepers, such as hives, extractors, smokers, boxes, 
honey-knives, bee-veils, honey, tools, ete. What 
may seem OLD to you may be NEW and of interest to 
others. Reduced rates will be given at hotels. The 
meeting will commence at100’clocka.m. Several 
bor ae rizes will be given away to members pres- 

Membership fee, 50 cents ; Ladies free. 
D. D. PALMER, Pres’t, 
New Boston, Mercer Co., Ill. 

WILL M. KELLOGG, Sec’y 

Oneida, Knox Co., I1., ond Oquawka, Ill. 
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Bingham & Hetherington’s Knife 
AND SMOKER CORNER, 


Will contain_a short card from some one every 
month. See Bellows Smoker card on another page. 








TRACY F. BINGHAM—DEVICES FOR DESTROY- 
= - SECTS BY FUMIGATION—Copy of Claims 
allowed: 

Ist. The herein described Seaioeting apparatus, 
consisting of the stove, A, having cone-shaped open- 
ing, D, and provided with the tapering nozzle, B, per- 
forated fire-plate, C, and shield, F, the several parts 
being — for operation in connection with the 
bellows, G, substantially as and for the purpose 
specified. 

2d. The combination of the stove, A, having cone- 
shaped opening,D, and provided with tapering nozzle, 
B, perforated fire-piate, C, and shield, F, with the 
block, E,and bellows, G, provided with the spring, 
H, and valve, I, and exhaust nozzle, substantially as 
and for the purpose specified. 

3d. 'The combination of the stove, A, provided with 
the cone-shaped opening, D, and shield, F, with the 
block, E, and exhaust nozzle of the bellows, G, sub- 
stantiaily as and for the purpose specified. 

4th. The combination of a stove and bellows sub- 
stantially as described, the air inlet of the former be- 
ing separated by an open space from the air outlet of 
the latter, as and for the purpose specified. 


From a careful perusal of the above claims, it will 
be readily understood that all bellows Smokers not 
made by me, and having the air conection between 
the stove and bellows substantially separated for the 
purpose of direct draft, are infringements of my 
patent, and that parties making, selling or using them, 
without my consent, are doing so in violation of law. 

Abronia, August 21, 1878. T. F. BINGHAM. 





Lansing, Mich., August 2, 1878. 
Dear Mr. Bingham: 1 have now had yours and L. 
C. Root’s smokers working side by side for nearly 
three months. For the first month there seemed 
little difference. Lately yours is considerably ahead. 
The draft is better, and nothing is quite up toa full 
cut-off. Please send me by express two each of the 
three sizes. I cannot keep them ; visitors will carry 
them off. A. J. COOK. 
Lansing, August 10, 1878. 
Mr. BINGHAM—Dear Sir: I have obtained your 
Standard smoker, and let me mJ just six words in 
regard to it: “ No apiary is complete without it.” 
GEORGE L. PERRY. 





Palestine, Ind., Aug. 5, 1878. 
* What will bee-keeping come to, in half a century, 
if people keep on inventing? Those who read the 
JOURNALS can hardly * keep up with the times,’ much 
less others who do not! Bingham’s smoker is a won- 

derful little invention, and one that we can hard] 
get along without. 
Il nearly smoked my ‘eyes out,’ and threw it away.” 
M. E. LOEHR. 





St. Charles, Ill., August 9, 1878. 
Friend Bingham : The half-dozen smokers 1 sent 
for were — sold to my bee-keeping friends. 
They give first-class satisfaction. The largest size is 
preferred, as it holds more fuel, and does not need 
replenishing so often. We find the smoker excellent 
for introducing queens and uniting bees. Two or 
more colonies may be safely united inside of fifteen 
minutes, or a queen introduced assoon as a colony 
is made queenless. This is done by loading the 
smoker with wood and a few small pieces of onion, 
and then fumigating the bees and queen until well 
scented. We have tried nothing equal to onions for 

said purposes. ‘Truly yours, M. M. BALDRIDGE 





DePere, Wis., July 26, 1878. 
Enclosed find $1.60 for another Bingham smoker, 
to be sent toa friend. Ihave used mine fora year, 
and it is now just as good asever. F. A. DUNHAM. 





Kalamazoo, August 22, 1878. 
Messrs. Bingham & Hetherington—Dear Sirs: 
Good tools, as we learn their use, become a necessity. 
Such is the Bingham smoker. The new knife reverses 
our opinions while it embodies them all, and isa 
valued improvement. SOUTHARD & RANNEY. 





The new knife, in qualit 
ship, will be hard to beat. It works like a charm, but 
requires practice to use it perfectly. The new knife 
and Bingham smoker stand side by side. 
Respectfully, A. C. BALCH. 


of steel and workman- 


Il used a Lovejoy bee-smoker till. 








East Saginaw, Mich., Aug. 12, 1878. 

MESSRS. BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON: 1 have 
been using one of your honey knives for a few days, 
and am so much pleased with it that 1 take this 
method of expressing my thanks. 1 have never used 
a knife that does the work so easily and well. There 
being but a narrow portion of the blade to touch the 
comb, enables one to do a great amount of work with 
the least expenditure of strength. 

The attachment to the blade to hold the caps is very 
useful if the comb is laid down to be uncapped, as 
some prefer, but I am satisfied without it. 

1 go in for anything that saves labor, as your knife 
does that more than any I have used, please accept 





mythanks. Yours, &c., L. C. WHITING. 
East Saginaw, Aug. 12, 1878. 
We fully concur in the above opinion of the 
Bingham & Hetherington honey knife. 


CONRAD FEY, ’ 
JOHN M. RAY 

J. LYON, South Saginaw, 
JOHN P. ALLISON. 





Kalamazoo, August 21, 1878. 

Messrs. Bingham & Hetherington—Dear Sirs: I 
have tried the new knife—it is the best I ever used. 
Truly, Cc. I. BALCH. 





Novicr.— In AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for June, page 180, J. W. Winder gave a full 
explanation of the transaction concerning 
which Novice published him as a “ swin- 
dler” in Gleanings for May. Novice 
claimed that we did him an injustice, in 
stating that he had mistated the amount, 
magnifying $10 into $30, (as was explained 
in Mr. Winder’s letter, on page 180). 


We remarked that Mr. W. had lost all his 
property, and was unable to pay anything ; 
that he had agreed upon a settlement with 
his creditor, and had paid all but $10; that 
he was then very sick, and needed sympa- 
thy rather than abuse. If we ever wrote a 
kind, humanitarian letter, we think that 
was one. We pleaded with Novice to take 
his hand from the throat of the fallen 
brother—to be merciful, even as he hoped 
for mercy. And wishing to pour oil on the 
troubled waters, rather than add fuel to the 
fire, and in answer to his intimation that 
we had done him an injustice in our re- 
marks, we stated that such was not our 
intention—and if he considered it so, to 

ardon us. We thought no more of it, but 
in the last Gleanings, Novice trumps up 
the matter, and demands a public retrac- 
tion from us; saying that he expected it in 
the July JOURNAL ; as it did not appear, he 
claims to have expostulated with us, and 
says that we received and answered the 
expostulation, but refused to retract, &ce.— 
In answer thereto we sent him the follow- 
ing letter : 

Chicago, Aug. 1, 1878. 

Mr. Root:—Your item on page 265, in 
Gleanings, is a wilful misrepresentation, 
and you must know it. 

I explained the reason for my statement 
in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL about 
Winder and you—and then wishing to bea 

eace-maker between you both, added :— 
‘Ir I did you wrong, pardon me. I did not 
intend it. Yow neither asked, nor did I 
offer or promise a public retraction ! 

You did not *“ expostulate”’? with me for 
not making such in July AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL—nor did I answer any such ex- 
postulation—as you state! ! 

How could you get so many bare-faced 
falsehoods into one short paragraph ? 

I wrote you a letter expostulating with 
you for your unkind and ungenerous course 
towards Winder—and if you cAN wilfully 





x. 





THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 





misrepresent that letter in this manner, 
surely your boasted “ piety” and disgust- 
ingly-paraded “ cant,” in Gleanings, is but 
a cloak to cover up the craft, deceit and 
 carcuamal which must control your whole 
eing. 

Reflect upon the atrocity of your actions, 
and — of your sin ere it be too late. 

ours, &¢., T. G. NEWMAN. 

As a peace-maker we have done our best, 
but it is no use! Novice is determined to 
be satisfied with {nothing less than war.— 
He has steadily attacked the best men in 
our ranks, making statements so utterly 
false. that he has been obliged to ‘‘ repent ” 
and ‘ spots, ” month after month, all 
the whi seeming to enjoy the fun! As 
specimens of this kind of play, see AMERI- 
CAN BEE et for Mareh and April, 
1878, pages 64, 70, 72, 122, &e. If such aman 
must have a pondn%, let him have the fun 
all to himself! He has forfeited the 
respect of honest and conscientious men, 
and has no right to expect any considera- 
tion at their hands. 

We are too busy, trying to benefit our 
fellow-men, to follow up all the “trash” 
and * twaddle,’ ” that such men can offer.— 
We have no relish for strife, and hope not 
to be obliged to refer to such unpleasant 
matters again. 





Honey Markets. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—The demand for choice lots of comb 
honey, in single comb boxes is good, and bring from 
12@14¢ readily; honey in 2 and » comb boxes being a 
drug at l0@llc. Choice extrac ted honey is quoted at 
7@8e: but there is not much demand for it. 

BEESWAX.—Prime choice yellow, 23@25c; darker 
grades, 18@20c, 





CINCINNATI. 
Pe ~~ HONEY-—In small boxes, 12@15c. Extracted, 
a Te in shipping order, per doz., $2.50; per gross, 
#28. 2 bb. jars, per doz,, $4.50; per Bross. * $50. 
. MUTH. 
CALIFORNIA. 


HONEY.— Receipts very large, and stock excessive. 
Market dull ; prices low—anything reasonable ac- 
cepted. We quote as follows : Comb, white, 1l@12c.; 
comb, dark to medium, 8@10c.; extracted, 5e@bee. 

BEESW AX.—Duller and lower ; 23@2Ac. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front St., San F rancisco, Cal. 


NEW YORK. 

We are constantly receiving letters from honey 
producers, throughout the country, asking for advice 
as to what shape honey should be putinto, &c. We 
would, thesefore, like to answer these inquiries here: 

PACKAGES.—The most attractive and salable 
honey we handled last year was put up in single comb 
boxes, packed 12 in a crate, known as the “ Prize 
Crate” and “Prize Box.” They were made in a work- 
manlike manner out of clear basswood or white pine. 
Last year, nearly all the producers glassed both 
sides of their boxes ; this was objected to by a large 
number of consumers, who had become accustomed 
to the California style of honey, in Harbison frames, 
at net weight. We mention this because we know 
there are many who recognize the importance of 
keeping in with the consumer, by supplying them 
with just what they want. 

+ COMB OR EXTRACTED HONEY.—It is immaterial to 
us which we sell, but for the interest of producers 
would say, under all circumstances, extract the 
honey from crooked combs, or those that are un- 
capped or not well secured to the frame or box.— 
These should never be shipped ; they are not well 
liked, and hurt the sale of good honey. They are 
sure to break down in transit, or leak and spoil the 
appearance of several crates. Nice comb honey 
brings more than extracted. 

How MUCH WILL WE PAY FOR HONEY THIS 
YEAR ?—We have made up our minds to handle 
honey only on commission this year ; making pur- 
chases of particular lots, only wien buyers want us 
to. We charge 5 per cent. on al] sales, and will make 
reasonable advances when desired. Last year we 
sold — 68.740 pounds fancy cemb, at 28¢. # mh. 164.930 


| 
| 


| 


ts. at 25c. 72.000 15;to 17c. 290.330 Buckwheat 8 to 18c. 

In addition to this, we sold upwards of 5,000 packa- 
ges of “ strained” and extracted honey, at from 7 to 
lic. per pound. We mention this to give an idea of 
the prices that prevailed last year. This season, 
reports of the honey crop are conflicting ; in some 
sections the yield promises largely, wate in others 
it will fall far short of the je Ve will do our 
best to maintain good prices. nus Py this season, 
we have sold about one dozen lots of fancy white at 
an average of 20 cts. per pound. 

As the season advances we can give more satisfac- 
tory answers to specific inquiries, in which particu- 
lars as to kind, quality and style of package are 
given. Correspondence solicited 

LETTERS OF ADVICE.—ToO prevent misunderstand- 
ing and to facilitate the transaction of our business, 
we would in the most urgent manner Call the atten- 
tion of our friends to the importance of advising us 
fully of gross weight and tare, time of shipment, by 
what steamer or R. R., and whether you desire to 
limit us in the price or not. We always want the 
fullest particulars. When we receive notice of a 
shipment, we have a porter, who has had an experi- 
ence of 8 years in handling comb honey, whom we 
send to the depot or steamer, in order that all honey 
consigned to us shall have the best of care. 

Having recently taken a contract to supply one 
firm in Europe with ten tons of beeswax — month, 
we want all of this article we can buy at the highest 
market price. 

QUOTATIONS.—Best fancy white comb honey, new, 
Vee; extracted, new, 5@l0c; buckwheat comb 
honey, none on the market; beeswax, prime, 27éc. 

H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Co. 


Bees for Sale. 


I will deliver free in New York City, strong colonies 
of Italian Bees, in Quinby hives, suspended frames, 
and 20 prize boxes, $12.00 each, or Black Bees, in box 
hives, at $5.00 each. DR. D. R. PORTER, 

Sit Manhassett, Long Island. 


ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE, 


Very low, or will exchange for land in Lake Michigan 
fruit region or South-western prairies. 
wt S. K. MARSH, Palo, Mic h. 


FULL COLONIES 
OF PURE 


ITALIAN BEES,, 


After September Be. from six to aig dollars each. 
Circular free. H. TOWNSENND 
_ ot " Hubbardston, fonia Co., 1 be Mich. 


NEW HONEY PACKAGE, 


FOR CANDIED HONEY. 


A great novelty. A queen bee with a stinger on 
every box. Makes lots of fun, and sells rapidly, with 
good profits on our honey. 


Sample dozen, in light wooden case, by mail.... .75 
One box, by mail 10 


Send stamp for descriptive circular. Address, 
9-m6 SOHN H. MARTIN, Hartford, N. Y. 








BEES AND QUEENS 


FOR SALE. 


For the next 30 days we will sell choice in 
Colonies at $8.00 each; Tested Queens at $2.00 
Nuclei, $4. 00. A. F. MOON, Rome, Ga. 


(ueens by Mail or Express. 


I will send Queens by mail, during September and 
October, safe arrival guaranteed, ut the following 
prices ; 





mS Untested Queen, sent by mail sdecreccococosess #1 s 
a4 - “Dy OXPFeSS..... eee eee 47 50 

= ise i. 12 3 
Tested QUOSMS, CBO. ..cccccssccccccccccsocscecccse 2 50 


I will prepay charges on Queens sent by oreress less 
as 1,000 miles. Address, I 
+10 Wirt C. H., West V irginia. 











